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- Diamond Cut Diamond 


OR, THE BOY BROKERS OF WALL STREET 


——--——_—---4 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER I.—Jay White. 


A bright new five-dollar coin lay in the center 
of the third floor corridor of the Barnum Build- 
ing, Wall Street, one morning about ten o’clock. 


» It had been there only a few minutes, and. was 


not likely to escape the observation of the first 
person who came on the scene. Two doors on 
opposite sides of the corridor faced that gold 


~ piece, which reposed exactly mid-way between 


them. The doors on the floor, being made of 
polished oak, in the upper half of which was 
inserted a large pane of ground glass. On one 
of the panes was painted”in gilt letters the 
words: “Jay White, Stocks and Bonds. Gold- 
field Mining Securities a Specialty.” 

On the other, in gilt letters, too, was the le- 
“Harry Hammond, Stocks and Bonds 
Western Mining Securities a Specialty.” . There 
was not a soul in sight when both doors opened 
simultaneously and two small boys, each holding 
an envelope in his hand, popped out into the 
corridor. Each of the lads was gifted with a 
remarkably keen pair of eyes and the glittering 
coin attracted their attention at the same mo- 
ment. Both made a dive forward to possess it. 
Their outstretched hands were within an inch 
of the prize when their heads came together with 
a whack that brought tears to their eyes, and 
caused them to sit down on the marble floor 
with more haste than grace. 

“Say, wot’s de matter wit’ you?” howled Teddy 
Marks, Jay White’s office boy. 

“Wot’s de matter wit’ yourself?” replied Mickey 
Dooley, Harry Hammond’s factotum. 

Then both boys made a grab for the coin. 

“Hold on, I seen dat first!” said Teddy, as each 
got his fingers on opposite edges of the gold piece. 

“T like dat!” replied Mickey. “I seen it first 
meself.” 


Teddy tried to push Mickey’s fingers away, 


but the other resisted. 

“T’]11 punch youse in de nose if you don’t take 
er fingers off dat money!” cried Teddy, be- 
igerently. 

“You will, I dofi’t tink!” retorted Mickey, de- 


¢ 
Veantie : 


- 
i 


sage struck out with the fist that held the 


: we 


gan, 


letter, and Mickey countered with his disen a 

hand, but neither let go his hold on ee oa 
Matters were practically at a dead-lock between 
them. Neither wanted the other to get the best 
of him. It was a point of honor with them to 
try and do each other up whenever they came in 
collison, just as. their eighteen-year-old bosses, 
who were known as the boy brokers of Wall 
Street, left no stones unturned in their efforts 
to score a point on his business rival across the 
corridor. At this moment a third boy appeared 
on the scene. He was a tall, red-headed youth, 


. hamed Finnegan, whose cap and uniform showed 


that he was an A. D. T. messenger. 

The only point on which Teddy and Mickey 
were of one mind was their hatred for Finne- 
The A. D. T. messenger was something of 
a bully, and he delighted in lording it over boys 
smaller and weaker than himself. He had put 
it all over Teddy and Mickey on different oc- 
casions when he met them singly, for, individu- 
ally, though spunky, they were no match for him. 
As Finnegan came up he spied the bone of con- 
tention—the five-dollar piece, and’ his eyes twin- 
kled maliciously. He saw a chance to improve 
his financial condition. 

“Wot you two doin’ there, eh?” he inquired 
with a sardonic grin. “Fightin’ over dat money? 
Get up and have it out, and I’ll hold de stakes,” 

He swooped down, pulled their fingers from 
the coin and picked it up. 

“So long, Pll see youse later!” he chuckled as 


oe slipped it into his pocket and started to walk 
0 


_ “Here, drop dat!” roared Teddy and Mickey 
in one breath, scrambling to their feet and grab- 
bing Finnegan by each of his arms. 

“I’ve dropped it—into me pocket,” replied the 
messenget, with a cunning leer. . 

Give it up, do yer hear?” demanded Mickey, | 
a! ae ge his arm. at 

“Hand it over!” roared Tedd ivi i 
oma atl: y, giving his other 

‘wan, or I’ll kick de stuffin’ out of ouse 

ae !” snarled Finnegan, trying to break ‘heir 
old, ; . 

“You'll kick de stuffin’ out of not?in’ i 
stiff!” cried Mickey, angrily, aie vin 


“Let go of me arms, will yer?” exclaimed the 
- messenger, tching his hand away from Teddy 
and then aiming a blow at his face. 

Teddy ducked, and, tackling Finnegan around 
the knees. tripped him up. He fell with a crash, 
pulling Mickey down on top of him... : 

“Hold him till I go t’rovgh his pocket!” shout- 
ed Teddy, straddling the lanky messenger. 

“Let me up!” roared Finnegan, as Mickey 
threw _h?s whole weight on his chest. 

“T will, I don’t t’ink!” answered the small 
yorth, as his companion deftly thrust his  fin- 
gers into the messenger’s pocket and drew out 
the half-eagle. : 

“Y’ve got it!” cried Teddy, triumphantly. “Beat 
it, Mickey! We'll divvy up when we get it 
changed.” 

The two of ce bovs sprang to their feet and 
scurried for the stairs, down which they flew, 
taking three steps at a leap. Finnegan, in a 
furious rage, attempted to follow them, but he 
had as much chance of catching them as he had 
of flying. Hardly had the boys disappeared be- 
fore two well-known brokers, one short and stout, 
the other tall and thin, got out of the elevator 


at that flosr. They came along the corridor un- 
til they halted between the offices of White and 
Hammond. 


“Here’s where the boy brokers hang out,” said 
the fat man. “Which one shal! we tackle first?” 

“YT don’t see that it makes any difference,” re- 
plied his companion. “All fleece looks alike to 
me. I[ don’t care which we shear first.” 

“Then we'll call on Jay White. If he doesn’t 
bite we can transfer our attention to Hammond. 


I wish I kn how much money they have.” 
“T heard that White had-an aunt who left him 
her boodle. When he got hold of it he left 


Switzer & Co., where he was margin clerk, and 
set up for himself.” 

“Good! It’s up to us to sample that boodle 
before somebody else gets their flukes in. Know 
anythine about Hammond?” 

“Not much,” replied his companion. “I be- 
lieve he got his canital out of his father’s estate, 
which was settled last month.” 
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“Pleased to know you, Mr. Hedden.” | 
“The pleasure is mutual,” replied the thin 
broker, also shaking hands with the boy. _ 
“Now. centlemen, 
quired White. 
“Yon deal in Western 
lieve?” snid Mr. Chadsey. 
“T do.” : a: = 55 = 
“Buying any of that kind of stock at present?” 
_ “That depends.” anv eee 
= <On what?” ate gee = 
“The quality of the article. I am not loading 
up on prospects and_ wild-eats, 
Goa cnt payee stock IT am always ready to con- 
sider.”’ ce 3 Bol ae TS 
“Hum! Yes, of course.- Well, I’ve got a block 
of Atalanta, a Goldfield mine of some merit, I 
understand. I’d like to sell you 10,000 shares at 
ten cents.” 2S a SSeS ee “ 
White shook his head. a ee 
“That stock isn’t worth the paper it’s 
on,” he said. 3 
“Who says so?” flared up 
*f say so.”’ | ) 
“Perhaps you'll give me your reason,” said the 
broker, with a slight sneer. ee | 
“Certainly,” replied the boy, politely. “At- 


what can I do for 


mining stocks, I be- 


~ 


printed 
Mr. Chadsey. 


_alanta petered out unexpectedly a couple of years 


“So long as they’ve got money it doesn’t in-. 


terest us how they came by it.” 

The stout broker knocked at Jay White’s door. 

“Come in!” cried a snappy voice. 

The brokers accordingly entered what evident- 
Iy was the reception-room. It was furnished 
with a rug, a table, half a dozen leather up- 
holstered chairs, an indicator in one corner, and 
a number of maps and photographs of Western 
mining properties. The door connecting with the 

ivate office was open, and the visitors saw a 
bright and rather shrewd-looking boy of eighteen 
seated at a roll-top desk. : - 

_ “Well, gentlemen, step right in,” said the lad, 
genially. : 

“Am I addressing Mr. Jay White?” asked the 
stout man, as they entered the inner office. 

_ “That is my name, sir.” . 

“Glad to know you, Mr. White,” said the brok- 
er. “My name is Chadsey; Nicholas Chadsey. 
am a broker, with offices in the Mills Building.” 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Chad- 
sey,” replied White, shaking hands with him. | 

“This is Mr. Hedden, also a broker, located in 
the same building.” - 


“ 


ago and was taken off the Western exchanges 
soon afterward. It has no. speculative value. 
whatever to-day.” aS, 
Mr. Chadsey looked disappointed. Not because 
he had learned something he didn’t know before, 
but because the boy broker was evidently better 
posted than he expected.” : 
“Then I can’t do any business with you?” he 
said, regretfully. | ee oe 
“Tot with Atalanta.” : ee 
_  ~*ve a block of Big Extension,” interjected 
dden. “ve got 20,000 I’d like to sell for 
five cents a share.” . 2 
“Nothing doing,” answered White, with a slight ~ 
grin. “Big Extension went up Salt Creek four © 
thio Reg hasn’t been heard of since.” 
“Why, I gave seven cents for that stock.” - 
tested the tall broker. ee 
“That’s about all it’s worth,” 
“IT mean seven cents a share.” 
“Oh! Then you gave seven cents a share too 
much.” i 3 
Mr. Hedden looked at Mr. Chedsey, 2nd the 
fat broker returned the look. It was clear they 
were not making much progress with the young 
broker. , ite Me actges 
“You don’t want to buy it, then?” 
“Hardly,” laughed White. “My waste-paper 
basket is pretty full already.” we 
“Do you think Hammond would buy the stock?” 
“I cannot answer for Mr. Hammond,” replied ~ 
White. “The best way for you to find out is to 
ask him.” : Z 
“Can you furnish me with a list of Western 
stocks you have for sale?” asked Mr. Chadsey. 


cg 
- 


replied White. 


but any good — 


+ 


Your in  ~ 


« 


? 
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“Certainly,” replied White, handing the broker =< 


a typewritten paper. _ 
“IT see you are selling pros 


ects even if you 
are not buying them,” remar 


ed Mr. Chadsey, 


sarcastically. ; | 
“Why not?” replied White.* “These are all 
commissions sent to my office for sale. Every- 


thing you see on that paper is listed on the Gold- 


{ 


i eee eae 


| was. all right as far ag it went. 
sulted a memorandum.book he took from. one of 


field Exchange, and consequently has a specula- 
tive value. For instance, I am ofiering 1,060 


“Shares of Silver Pick, a Goldfield prospect, at 75 
cents a share. 4t was quoted yesterday on Gold- 
_ field Exchange at 89. That’s a sample of the bar- 


gains I am offering in Western securities.” 


"Mr. Chadsey folded up the paper and put it in 


his pocket. 


- “Come, Hedden,” he said, rising from his chair, 
et 


guess we'd better move across the corridor and 


see if we can do any business with Hammond. 
Atalanta and Big Extension seem to be at a 


discount in this quarter.” 


“Call again, gentlemen, when you are in the 
building. I shall be pleased to see you any time. 
Sorry I haven’t a cigar to offer you, but I don’t 


‘smoke myself. If I can do anything in Western 
‘mining stocks for you let me know,” and Jay 


White bowed his visitors into the corridor snd 
returned to his desk with a knowing look on his 


strong, wide-awake countenance. 


CHAPTER 1 - Sarre Homeved. 


“There seems to be on flies on Jay White,” 


remarked Nicholas Chadsey to his companion, 
when the two brokers stood once more in the 
corridor after their unsuccessful attempt to sad- 
dle several thousand shares of worthless West- 
ern securities on the boy broker. 


“No. .He’s a sharp youngster. We must try 


_ some other game on him,” replied Tom Hedden, 


with a slight look of disgust on his shrewd fea- 
tures. : = 

“Well, let’s see what we can do with this young 
Hammond,” said Chadsey. “Maybe he’s aasier.”’ 

“It’s to-be hoped he is. J want to get rid of 
those 20,000 Big Extension. They’ve turned yel- 
low in my safe. If I could get $500 for them 
out of this chap I’d consider I’d done a good 
morning’s Work.” 

“Yll sell my 10,000 Atalanta at any figure he’ll 
bite at. Jay White was right when he said they 
weren't worth the paper they’re printed cen,” 
with a grin. % 

The two brokers entered Harry Hammond’s 
office. That young man had a reception-room and 


inner den almost the counterpart of Jay White’s, 


but there the resemblance between them ceased. 
Hammond was a bright, handsome-looking lad, 
with a genial, open countenance. i 
human kindness seemed to flow from his soft, 
gray eyes. Almost any one would have taken 
him by the hand and felt here is a boy that can 
be trusted. Nothing crooked about him, but 


- everything fair and above-board. Brokers Chad- 


sey and Hedden’s impression was that he looked 
like a good thing. Perhaps he was, but we shall 
see. Mr. Chadsey introduced himself and his 
companion in the same way he did in’ White’s 
office, and Harry Hammond expressed the pleas- 
ure he felt in making their acquaintance. 
Nicholas Chadsey proceeded to make known his 
business. He had 10,000 shares of Goldfield At- 
alanta which a customer had left on his hands 
for sale. Would Hammond buy them at—vwell, 
perhaps the boy broker would make a bid. 
Harry looked the certificate over carefully... It 
: Then he con- 


of “Dead Mines” ‘he located Atalanta. 
5 86.”’’. 


The milk of 


Then 


exchange lists. 
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the ‘pigeon-holes of his desk. -Under the heading 


ing it were the words in brackets, “See note, p. 
He turned to page 86 and glanced at what 
he had written there. Then he closed the book 
and returned it to the pigeon-hole. The two 


brokers had been watching him attentively. 


“T’ll give you $100 for the certificate,” he said, 
wheeling around in his chair and looking benevo- 
lently at’ Mr.: Chadsey.: | 

“One hundred dollars!” exclaimed the broker. 


“Why, it’s worth , . 

“Nothing!” almost gasped Mr. Chadsey. 
“Nothing!” he repeated, looking hard at the 
young broker. : " 

“Absolutely nothing,” returned Hammond, with 
the same smile. 

“If it’s worth nothing in your opinion, why do 
you offer $100 for it?” asked the mystified broker. 

“Because I’m looking for a few dead certificates 
to frame and har.g up in my office,” replied Ham- 
mond, genially. | 

“And you’re willing to pay $100 for them?” 

“For my choice.” 

“Rather an expensive kind of wall decoration, 
I should say,” replied Mr. Chadsey, rather puz- 
zled to understand the boy’s method. oe 
. “It’s a-fad of mine,” answered Harry Ham- 
mond, with another pleasant smile. “I dare say 
we all have fads in our way. Do you accept my 


offer?” 


Yes,” growled the broker, who was disap- 
pointed at not being able to skin the boy to a 
greater extent. aie 


“However, $100 was better than nothing. The 


boy broker went to his safe, took out the money 
and the transfer completed the bargain. | 

“Perhaps I can sell you a 20,000 certificate of 
Big Extension,” now put in Mr. Hedden, pro- 
ducing an envelope from his pocket and extract- 
ing therefrom a handsomely printed sheet of 
bond paper. “I value it at 
happy \for you to make a bid.” 

Hammond took the certificate, looked it over, 
took down his memorandum book, turned to dead 
shares, noted “Big Extension,” saw a note which 
referred him to page 66, turned to that page and 
read the note. 


“Big Extension,” he said, turning to Mr. Hed- 
den, “never amounted to a hill of beans. One 
hundred thousand shares were sold at one cent 
each for development purposes three years ago 
when the mine first came to life. Subsequently 
another hundred thousand shares were sold at 
2 1-2 cents a share to finance the work of de- 
veloping stringers and bunches of high-grade ore 


_ that were repeatedly opened up and returned 


values of from $100 to $1,000 per ton. The com- 
pany worked, diligently in an effort to locate the 
source of these bunches of ore, but on each oc- 
casion, however, disappointment followed, and the 
ore opened up proved to be only another of the 
deluding bunches. Finally work on the mine was 
abandoned, and the shares removed from the 


“Maybe you'll give $100 for that certificate to 
hang on your wall beside: Atalanta,” interrupted 
Broker Hedden, with a sour smile, disgusted at 


the knowledge Harry Hammond showed -in Big 
Extension... . 


“Well,” replied the boy broker. “it’s ratherian 


Foilow-- 


$1,000, but I’ll be’ 


Big Extension isn’t worth——_”. 


eee Se es ee ad 
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expensive luxury, as Mr. Chadsey just remarked, 

t as I am in favor of preventing the few dol- 
lars I have in my safe from growing rusty 
through inaction, I’ll take you up.” 

He went to his safe for the money, while Hed- 
den remarked to his companion, in a low tone: 
Site, Ill be jiggered if this chap isn’t a conun- 

rum.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Mr. Chadsey. ‘He’s 
either a blamed idiot, or——” 

The broker didn’t finish his remark as Ham- 
mond just then returned to his desk with a bunch 
of notes in his hand, which he passed over to Mr. 
Hedden. 5 

“Gentlemen,” said Hammond, drawing a pad 
toward him and beginning to write, “I’ll take a 
receipt from each of you for that money.” 

“A receipt!” replied Mr. Chadsey, in surprise. 
“What do you want a receipt for? You’ve got 
the goods and we’ve got the money for them.” 

“Merely a memorandum of the deal between 
us,” answered Hammond. 

“What the dickens do you want a memoran- 
dum for?” 

“It’s a kind of fad with me_to collect such 
things,” replied Harry, sweetly. : 

He went on writing, while the brokers looked 
at each other. Hedden tapped his forehead sig- 
nificantly as much as to say that the bey broker 
had wheels in his head, and Chadsey nodded, with 
a grin. In a few minutes they departed, each 
$100 to the good and perfectly satisfied that 
Hammond was a fool. They would have had a 
different impression if they had been able to 
look over the boy broker’s shoulder at that mo- 
ment. He had just taken a letter from a pigeon- 
hole and was reading it. It was dated from 
Goldfield, and ran as follows: 


“Harry Hammond, Barnum Bldg., Wall Street, 
New York: 


“Dear Old Chappie.—A little less than two- 


months ago the Hercules Leasing Syndicate was 
organized. Since that time we have equipped 
the lease with one of the most complete and sat- 
isfactory plants of machinery to be found in the 
entire Goldfield district. A shaft has been sunk 
to the depth of 200 feet. The ore we have taken 
out assayed about $500 per ton. Hercules stock, 
was quoted yesterday at $4.15—the Syndicate 
stock at-60 cents a share. Now, Chappie, here’s 
a pointer for you. The Hercules mine joins the 
old abandoned Atalanta mine on the west and 
the equally dead and forgotten Big Extension on 
the east. We have discovered that the ore ledge 
we are working in the Hercules broadens out 
toward the Atalanta and that another vein which 
we have located but not touched yet runs toward 
the Big Extension. : 
a rich strike far superior to the Hercules in both 
of these old-timers that we are quietly buying 
up the certificates of both wherever we can find 
them. On their face they’re not worth a tinker’s 
blessing, and we are getting them for a mere 
song. About 60,000 shares of both these stocks 
were sold in New York. If you can locate them, 
buy them in by all means. You ought to get 
them at your own figure. At any rate, if you 
don’t want to hold them, I'll give you a cent a 
share for all you can buy in. 
“Yours as ever 

= SJAGE.” 
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seo as 


-with one of his seraphic smiles; 


The prospect is so good of 


Harry Hammond smiled serenely as he finished 
the letter, returned it to the pigeon-hole and took 


up the certificates of stock he had just acauired. 


“Dead mines, both of them;” he murmured, 


“but the dead 
sometimes-come to life. 


a doornail once, now it is selling at $4.25. Sup- 


pose Atalanta and Big Extension develop paying ~ 
ore one of these days, what will these 30,000 


shares be worth? A fortune, and those gentle- 
men who sold me the certificates thought they 
had worked a sharp game on me. Yes, I guess ’m 
a pretty easy mark,” he chuckled softly to him- 
self. “I heard Jay White tell the superintendent 
of the building so the other day. He said I’d be 
eating snowballs when he got through with me. 
Long before that happens his fleece may be hang- 


ing among my office trophies—smart as he looks.” 
arry Hammond rubbed his hands together 


and chuckled again. 


CHAPTER III.—A Deal in Options. 


Harry Hammond had just arrived at his office 
on the following morning when a D. T. messen- 
ger entered the reception-room and inquired for 
him. The messenger happened to be Peter Fin- 


negan, and he looked daggers at Mickey Dooley - 
when he spoke to him. Mickey grinned, bette 


izingly, as he ushered the messenger into the lit- 
tle private room of his boss. fous | 

“Just wait till I ketch youse outside some- 
where,” Finnegan said to him in a hoarse whis- 
per. “Dll put it all over yer till yer can’t walk 
straight.” : 

“Is dat a fact?” retorted Mickey, with a 
chuckle. » 

There wasn’t a chance for Finnegan to make 
an answer to Dooley’s sarcastic remark, so he 
handed the envelope to Harry Hammond. The 
young broker signed the messenger’s delivery 


sheet and tore open the envelope. What he read 


developed one of his customary smiles. He tore 
the paper into fine particles and dropped them 
into his waste-basket. Then he sat down before 
his desk and his furrowed brow showed he was 
thinking deeply. Suddenly a great racket in the 
outer office aroused him. He sprang up and threw 
open the door. His boy, Mickey, and the mes- 
senger, Finnegan, were floundering around the 
room in a close embrace. In some way Mickey 
managed to trip Finnegan up, and the:D. T. boy 
hit his head against the wall, stunning him for 
an instant. Mickey, with a howl of triumph, 
sprang up, slapped a chair across his enemy’s 
chest and sat down on it, using Finnegan’s head 
for a footstool. 

Hammond didn’t encourage such revolutionary 
conduct in his office boy, but he couldn’t help 
laughing in this instance to see how smartly 
Mickey had got the upper hand on the big boy. 
As soon as Finnegan tried to overthrow-the chair 
with its live burden he interfered. 

“Let him up, Mickey,” he said, with apparent 
sternness. “What do you mean by kicking up such 
shines in my office?” 

Mickey slid off to his chair near the window, 
while Finnegan slunk out of the room. 

“What was the trouble between you two?” 
Hammond asked his office boy. Etat 


Hercules was as dead ag: 


= 


a ae 
eee 


a Yl be back in a few minutes. 
| across the corridor to Jay White’s office.” 


: 1,000 shares with me to dispose of. 


mut, and I soaked him back.” 

Why did he hit you first?” 
Mickey explained the incident of the five-dol- 
rx coin of the preceding day. | 


_ He returned to his den, put on his hat and 
came out again. Le | 

_“Tf anybody calls to see me tell them to wait. 
I’m only going 
_ “Yesser,” replied Mickey, briskly, who, as soon 
as the door closed behind Hammond, began to 


_ walk around the room on his hands, with his heels 
in the air. 


Harry Hammond crossed the corridor and en- 
tered the office of his business rival. 

“Hello, Hammond!” exclaimed White, who 
happened to be in the reception-room at the mo- 


. ment... “How are you making out?” 


“Oh, I’m not setting the Street on fire!” laugh- 
ed Harry, pleasantly. 2 

“Come into my den,” said White, catching him 
by the arm and leading him into his sanctum. 
“Anything I can do for you?” | ; 

“I merely came in to inquire if you know where 
I can get some L. & S. stock?” replied Harry. 

“T can get you some. In fact, a customer left 
If -that’s 
enough, you can have it at the market price. 
If you want any more I know where I can get 
another thousand.” 


“I don’t want it to-day,’’ answered Hammond. 


“Better take it,” said White. “It may be high- 


er to-morrow.” 
“Pl tell you what [ll do,” replied Hammond, 
after a moment’s thought. “I’ll take the 1,000 at 
68, which is the price it’s ruling at now, if you’ll 
sell me an option of ten days on 4,000 shares 
more at 72.” 

“I don’t know about that,” ‘replied White. 


“What are you willing to pay me for the op- _ 


tion?” 

“What do you want for it, = ae cash?” 

“I want $2,000,” replied White, after consid- 
ering the matter for a moment or two. 

“Write it out,” replied Hammond, promptly. 

“Do you mean that?” asked White. 

Ve OCs ke Te ee er” % 

“Who are you buying the stock for?” asked 
the other, curiously. 

“Oh, come now, White, isn’t that a rather large 
question? You don’t expect me to tell you all my 
business, do you?” 7 

“IT beg your pardon, Hammond, it’s a way I 
have. Have you got that money with you?” 

“No, but I can get it in fifteen minutes.” 

“Then go and get it and you can have the 
option. By the way, there were a pair of Broad 
Street brokers in to see me. Chadsey. and’ Hed- 
den were their names. I guess they took me for 
a new thing, for they tried to unload on me 
30,000 shares of two dead Western mines. I 
wouldn’t bite. Then they said they’d go in to 


your office and see what they could do with you. 
Did you see them?” 

“I did,” replied Hammond, quietly. 

“I suppose you tumbled to their object, too, 
and sent them away with a flea in their ears.” 

“No, I bought the stock.” | 


“Well, don’t let it occur again,” replied Ham- 
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| “He slapped me in de smeller as he ‘was goin’ 


“You did what?” exclaimed White. 

“I bought the stock.” « 

“You bought those 30,000 dead shares! You’re 
joking, aren’t you?” A 

“No. I got them cheap—at my own figure, 
and I took them. They may pan out something 
one of these days.” ! 

bat a whistled softly and looked hard at Ham- 
mond. 

“Why, I wouldn’t give a dollar for both those 
certificates. Don’t you know they aren’t worth 
the paper they’re printed on?” 

“Some day: ” began Hammond, but White 
interrupted him. 


“Some day be hanged! One of those certi- 


ficates was yellow with age.” 
“It. was three years old.” 


“The Atalanta mine went to the dogs two years . 


ago, and the Big Extension never amounted to 
anything more than a proposition, and a mighty 
bad one at that.” - 

“That’s true,” admitted Hammond, with a 


' cheerful smile. 


“If you know it, why did you buy the stock? 
What good will it ever be?” 

“It’s a fad of mine to take a chance at a long 
shot sometimes.” ; 

“Oh, you’re a chap that’s willing to bank on 
the unexpected, eh?” mi 

“You can put it that way if you like.” 

“Hammond, you have my Sympathy,” grinned 
White. “It’s my opinion that you are out of 
your element in Wall Street.” 

“Think so, do you? Now I had an idea that 
it was you who was rash in venturing your little 
boodle in the financial district.” 

“Thanks, old chap,” replied White, sarcastical- 
ly, “your remark is quite brilliant. But taking 
this late Western investment of yours as a sam- 
ple of your way of doing business, I should think 
that a steady diet of fried icicles will soon be in 
order for you.” 


“Stranger things than that have happened to 


some of the veterans of Wall Street in their 


day.” 
“That’s no dream. Six months ago Dan Har- 


kins, the millionaire trader, went to the wall try- 
-ing to corner Erie common.” ; 


“He isn’t the only gray-beard who passed his 
life in the Street, had every trick of the business 
at his fingers ends, and then got wiped out in a 
single hour in the Stock Exchange.” 

“And he won’t be the last.” 

“That’s right. Still there are lots of them 
who go right along piling up their thousands 
steadily, hold on to them and finally die mil- 
lionaires.” Lees 

“Do you hope to join that class, Hammond?” 

“That’s my ambition.” 3 ss 

“Well, you’ve begun well,” replied White sar- 
castically. 

“I think I have,” answered Hammond, quietly. 

“I fancy I see your finish,” grinned the other. 
“Better get that $2,000 right away so I can make 
that option out. I might as well have a little of 
Epes money before it all gets away from you. 

ow about the thousand shares you’re going to 
take off my hands?” 

“Th pay you ten per cent. down, the balance 


“AN zight. TN hold the shares subject. to 
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your order. But if the price should go down over 
five points I'll notify you to take up the stock 
or secure me against possible loss.” . 

“That's 
rising from his chair. “I'll run down to the safe 
deposit company. and get you. $9,200. Have the 
option ready when I get back.” - 


“Tll have it ready, don’t you fret,” replied 


White. MS: | 

Hammond was back in fifteen minutes, paid the 
money over, got his receipt for $6,800 on account 
of the 1,000 shares, and the option on 4,000 at 
72 to be delivered any time within the next ten 
days that he should call for them. 

“That’s the easiest $2,000 I ever made,” grinned 
Jay White as Harry Hammond left the office, 
“for I’ve good reason for believing that stock 
will go down instead of up, and I'll make the 
difference between what I’ll be able to buy it in 
for and the option price.” 7 

He chuckled gleefully.as he slapped the wad 
of bills into his safe. 

& S. dropped half a point the following day, 
and Jay White wore a broad smile. But the day 
following it took an upward turn and at the end 
of a week was up to 78, and that day Chadsey 


_. and Hedden made a call on Hammond and seemed 


anxious that he would call in his options. 

They had bought the stock at a loss, but Ham- 
mond refused to accept it until he was ready for 
it. On the tenth day he sold them to a New 
Street broker, making $180,000 out of the trans- 
action. Jay White managed to save himself at 
the last moment by buying 2,000 shares at 80 and 
selling them at 84%. 


} 


- CHAPTER IV.—The Three Schemers. 


Nicholas Chadsey and Tom Hedden sat. to- 
gether in the former’s office in the Mills Building. 


It was the day after Harry Hammond had called __ 
-in his options. 


Each of them had been squeezed 
to the extent of $15,000 by the boy broker, and 
they were madder than a whole nest of dis- 
turbed hornets. On top of it all they knew that 
the smiling young innocent, as they had often 


_-- called Hammond, had collared over $100,000 in 


profits out of the rise in L. & S. 

“Who'd ever take him for such a slick card?” 
growled -Hedden. “Why, I thought he was so 
easy that it was almost a shame to pluck him.” 

“And I thought it was just like finding money 
when he walked in here and asked me to sell 
him that option on 5,000 shares of L. & aes 
gritted Mr. Chadsey. : 

“Same here. I never was surer of anything in 
my life than that the market was about to take 
a slump, instead of which *6 

“Tt took an unexpected brace and helped that 
young fool to a small fortune,” snorted the stout 
broker. 

“That boy got hold of a tip on L. & S. and 
deliberately worked us on the strength of it.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Hedden, in some 
surprise. j 
“T do,” replied Mr. Chadsey, in a tone of con- 
viction. “How otherwise would a young snip 
like him have the nerve to come to us and pur- 
chase two options of 5,000 shares each on an ap- 


fair enough,” acquiesced Hammond, 


' money in 
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parentiy failing market? He stood every chanée 


of being wiped out of the Street, unless his capi- 


; 


tal was bigger than I think it was.” 


“T can tell you another thing. We’re not the : 


only ones that he tricked on the option business.” ” 
“What’s that? Did he buy other options, too?” 


“He bought one other option to my certain 
knowledge.” | 


“Who from?” asked” Mr. Chadsey, with some _ 


show of interest. 


“You'll never guess,” replied Mr. Hedden, with» 
a slight grin. ee kee sity a 
_, “Tell me,” requested the stout broker, impa- ~ 
~ tiently. aCe See 
“He soaked that sharp young Jay White, Across . 


5 


the corridor from him, to the tune of 4,000 
shares,” : : 


“The dickens he did!” 
“Phat & facto = ; 
“Did White tell you so?” ~ 


“No; but he told a friend of mine, 


and the 


° 


story was passed on to me as a good joke.” SS 
“Well, I’m jiggered. That Hammond is a bird.” 


“He’s a hawk in dove’s feathers—that’s the - 
_kind of bird he is,” answered Hedden, with a © 


snort of disgust. 


_ “Then, instead of the $120,000 we figured ag his _ 


profits, he’s made nearer $200,000,” said Mr. 
Chadsey. | 

“Tl wager he’s made every cent of that.” 

“Look here, Hedden, are you going to stand for 
this kind of plucking? Suppose the Street was 
to learn how we were taken in by that cub, do-you 
imagine we’d soon hear the last of it? Why, 
the boys would make our life a burden to us.” _ 


“I know they would, and I hope to gracious ° 


not a whisper of the transaction gets out. AS 
to standing for it, I don’t see how you and I can 
very well help ourselves. ‘ 


Hs > Maan ; 
“You don’t understand 
said the stout broker. 


Ba aioe 
ge 


He’s got our good — 
his pocket now, and that’s al] theré is_ 


what I mean, Hedden,” | 


_ “Then please explain yourself.” 63 


“I will. He’s got our money, yes, and the big 
profit on the rise of L. & S., say for argument’s 
sake, $200,000 all told.” - os 

“Well?” Ba aa 

“We must get that boodle away from him.” _ 

“I’m with you, Chadsey,” replied the thin brok- 


er, promptly, “if I can see my way clear to do 
it >? ‘ 


“Tt would be a good plan, I think, to take young 


White in with us. He must be sore on Hammond, 
too.” 

“T know he is.” | 

“Good! Then I shall send for him, and the 
three of us will talk the matter Ps sac , 

“That suits me, all right,” replied Hedden, 
beginning to recover his usual good spirits at the 
prospect of getting back at the smiling boy 
broker. 

“T’ll make an appointment with White at this 
office for four this afternoon. -I’ll expect you to 
be on hand.” rae 

“Pll be here, don’t you worry,” answered Hed- 
den, rising and throwing the butt of his cigar 
into the cuspidor. | Pes ; 

Mr. Chadsey turned to his desk, wrote a note, 
put it into an envelope, and calling his office -boy 


\de him deliver it-to Jay White, at his office 
} the Barnum Building on Wall Street. 


roker, as he rose, too, and put on his hat, “we'll 
a that monkey’s pin feathers to the queen’s 


“It is to. be hoped so.” 


-julep.” ge ee 

_ The two brokers left the office, arm-in-arm, 

_ and presently took the elevator for the street. 

Jay White was sitting in his den, chewing the 
cud of jealous disappointment, and trying to 


®& ful rival across the corridor when Mr. Chadsey’s 
messenger entered the reception-room and asked 
_ for him. Teddy showed him into the private 
f Office with his customary promptness. White, in 
. some surprise, read the note requesting him to 
. call at Mr. Chadsey’s office that afternoon at four 
o’clock. : : 
“What does Mr. Chadsey want to see me for?” 
he asked himself. 
He couldn’t guess, and seeing no reason why he 
shouldn’t call on the stout broker,.he scribbled an 
_ affirmative reply, enclosed it in an envelope and 
gave it to the messenger to take back. At four 
o’clock he walked into Mr. Chadsey’s reception- 
room and was immediately admitted to the pri- 
vate office where he also found Tom Hedden. 
Both brokers shook hands with Jay White in such 
a cordial way that the foxy boy broker began 
to suspect some design on his cash-box and was 
at once on his guard. 3 
= “You were probably surprised to receive my 
note calling for this interview,. White,” began 
the stout broker, fixing the boy with his. ferret- 
like eyes. . 
“Somewhat,” replied White, laconically and 
truthfully. ‘ | | 


a 


e “To come directly to the point,” went on Mr. 


Chadsey, “Mr. Hedden and I understand that 
you were caught on an option deal for 4,000 
shares of L. & S. by that smooth-tongued young 
cub, Harry Hammond. Isn’t it so?” — 


Jay White looked surprised and not particu-— 


larly well pleased. | 
“T see I have touched a sore spot,” laughed the 
stout man, “but perhaps you’ll feel better when 
I tell you that both Hedden 4nd myself also sold 
him options for 5,000 shares of the same stock, 
and that you have us for company in the soup 
tureen.” oe . 
“Did you send for me simply to tell me that?” 
asked White, warily» 
“Not at all,’ answered Mr. Chadsey, briskly. 
“We sent for you to ask you to unite with us 
in some plan to get square with your friend 
across the corridor. It struck Hedden and I 
that you’d be more than willing to help the good 
* work along.” 
“Oh, I’m willing enough!” replied White, slow- 
ly, “provided ‘i : 
“Provided what?” asked the stout broker. 
», “That you assure me this is a square deal.” 
“Don’t worry about that. I guess you’re smart 
enough to look out for your own interests. We’re 
not looking for your money. We want your help.” 
“How can I help you?” 
“That is to be considered. Your proximity to 
_Hammond’s office and your personal acquaintance 


_ “If I’m not much mistaken,” remarked the stout _ 


‘Well, let’s go into Bradley’s and have a mint 


hatch up some scheme to get back at his success- . 
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“Perhaps it does,” replied White, a bit doubt- 
fully. “I’ve been counting him a chump until 
this. lemon he handed out to me has kind of 


opened my eyes. He isn’t quite so easy as I 
eter he was, though he does look softer than 
~ mush.” é ; 


“Well, now let’s put our heads together and see 
what we can hit upon that will take the wind 
out of this young chap’s sails,” said Mr. Chadsey. 

They drew their chairs together and began to 


consider various propositions looking toward that © 


end. An hour later Jay White left Mr. Chadsey’s 
office with a grin of satisfaction on his coun- 
tenance, which implied that he thought he saw 
his way clear to a reckoning with Harry Ham- 
mond, his business rival. 


CHAPTER V.—In a Tough Ward. 


That night, when Harry Hammond got home 
from Wall Street, his sister handed him a letter 
which had been delivered by the letter-carrier 
that afternoon. Harry tore the envelope open 
and took a not overclean half-sheet of note paper 
on which were scrawled some writing in an un- 
educated hand. He ran his eye down to the 
signature before reading it, and-made out the 
name of John Dolan, an old employee of his 
father’s. The note ran as follows: 


“Deer Mr. Hammond.—I write to tell you that 
I am in a bad way, and to ask you to call and 
see me to-night without fail, at No. — Christo< 
pher Street, rear tenement. I worked for your. 
father, as you remember, for over twenty years, 
end did the square thing by him and he by me. I 


_don’t want no money from you, as I proberbly 


won’t live 24 hours, but I want to see you about 
my little girl that mebbe you can do something 
for, as she won’t have a friend after I am dead. 
Pleas don’t fail, yours truely, 

“John Dolan.” 


It was with some difficulty that Harry decipher- 
ed the writer’s signature, but the Meaning was 
clear enough—John Dolan, as honest and hard- 
working a man as ever lived, who had’ stood high 
as a faithful employee in his father’s estimation, 


and who had been lost sight of since the death: 


of Mr. Hammond, Sr., was at death’s door and 
wanted to see him on a matter of importance 
that was evidently connected with his only daugh- 
ter, who would be left an orphan by his death. 
Well, surely poor John deserved that much con- 
Sideration at his hands. He showed the letter to 
his mother, and told her he intended to go down 
after dinner and see in what way he could be of 
service to the man. 

“Tt is clear he wants us to do something fo 
his daughter,” said Mrs. Hammond. Non cae 
tell him that we will give her a home until we 
decide upon her future.” 

“I will do so, mother. I dare say you can 
find some way to make her useful around the 
house if she is a good girl, as I presume she is.” 

At eight o’clock Harry H 


3 ammond got off 
subway express at Fourteenth Street and Seardel 
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a cross-town car, from which he alighted at 
Ninth avenue. He walked down into Hudson 
street, and kept to the west side of that wide 
thoroughfare till he reached Christopher street. 
Half way between Hudson street and the ferry. 
he found the house he was in search of. It was 
a very common tenement, much out of repair, and 
with a narrow and filthy entry leading back to 
the yard beyond in which another building of 
similar character filled up the remainder of the 
100-foot lot. Dirty and half-clothed children play- 
ed about the doorway, which adjoined a low-grade 
oon. 

There was another cheap barroom across the 
street, around the entrance to which Harry no- 
ticed several young fellows of tough aspect. The 
boy’s respectable appearance attracted only 
casual notice as he came down the street, seem- 


ingly bound for the ferry, but when he stopped - 


to make inquiries relating to John Dolan, he 
drew upon himself considerable curiosity, and the 
residents of the immediate neighborhood began 
to take an interest in his movements. The gen- 
eral feeling in that vicinity was not favorably in- 
clined toward persons in the better walks of life. 
There was an under-current of class hatred 
against the rich that made the people of that 
squalid district look with suspicion on any well- 
dressed invader. 


“This street is tougher than I had any idea 


it was,” said Harry to himself, as he walked 
gingerly through the miserable hallway to the 
yard. “I remember now, Mickey Dooley said he 
lived on Christopher street near the ferry. 1 
wonder if it is in this block? He’s a tough 
youth, but he fills the bill all right for me. It’s 
a wonder he isn’t mobbed by the kids hereabouts 
on account of his good clothes. I haven’t seen a 
half-decent suit on one of the urchins since I 
struck this neighborhood. How people can exist 
in such dirt and misery is more than I can 
understand.” 

He stepped into the yard, and right before 
him stood Mickey Dooley and Teddy Marks, en- 
gaged in a game of craps on the broken pave- 
ments. The neat suits they wore in Wall Street 
were not now in evidence, instead they were 
clothed in cheap, second-hand trousers, with 
jackets to match, shirts without collars, torn 
shoes, and caps that might have been picked out 
of an ash-barrel somewhere uptown. Both boys 
glanced carelessly ‘up when Hammond paused 
before them, and as their sharp eyes recognized 
him, a look of the utmost astonishment came 
into their faces. They sprang to their feet and 
stood looking at him rather sheepishly. 

“Well, Mickey,”--said Harry, pleasantly, “I 
didn’t expect to run across you here. Do you 
live in one of these houses?” 

“Yes, sir. Third floor front, sir. Dere’s one 
of me sisters lookin’ out of de back winders 
now,” and Mickey pointed upward. “Dere’s eight 
of us, sir. Me mudder, de old man, two brudders 
an’ t’ree sisters an’ meself. Whatcher doin’ down 
here, sir? Mighty tough street for a gent like 
youse to come to, ’cept yer goin’ to de ferry. 
Yer wasn’t lookin’ for me, was yer?” 

“Oh, no. I came down to call on a man named 
John Volan, who lives in the rear building.” 

“I know de chap. Whatcher want to see him 
for? He’s almost passed in his chips wit’ de 
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consumshun. Me mudder said he’s liable to croak 
any minute.” aS ae) ide 
“He sent me word that he wanted to see me.” 
“Yer know him, den?” asked Mickey, in some 
surprise. AS: re UR ogg SME EAR ge 
“Oh, yes; he used to work for my father.” _ 
“Dat’s it, eh? Mebbe he wants to pull yer leg 
for a fiver.” ; | : reeks 
“What floor shall I find him on?” 
“Top floor, two rooms back. Mind yer eye as 
yer go up. De stairs are de wust ever, and de 
lamps don’t t’row out much light.” 


“Thank you, Mickey, for the hint. I’ll watch— 


out,” replied Hammond, moving off. 

Mickey, however, followed and caught him by 
the sleeve. a a 

“Yer don’t intend to stay long, do yer, sir?” 
he asked, earnestly. a A : 

“Why, Mickey?” Sage 

“T tought ’d warn yer dat dis is a tough 
street. It’s all right at present, but when tings 
get quiet it ain’t safe for a well-dressed gent 
like youse to be seen ‘tween here an’ de Nint’ 
Ave’noo stashun. Dere’s a bad gang holds: out 
in de saloons. If yer stayed late, an’ dey was 
to pipe yer off, dey’d slug yer for what yer’ve 
got on. It’s gettin’ on to nine now, so yer’ll bet- 
ter cut yer visit short. Anyhow, Teddy and me’ll 
wait for yer an’ see yer up de street as far as 
de stashun.” 3 

“Don’t worry about me, Mickey. 
care of myself.” 

Mickey returned to his game of craps and 
Harry Hammond ‘entered the miserable building, 
the top floor of which poor John Dolan claimed 
as a home. ao | 


CHAPTER VI.—Held Up by the Night Owls. 


Harry 
furnished rooms of John Dolan than he had 
any idea of. Time flies under certain conditions, 
and this was an instance in question. Dolan, 


who was dying fast, had much to tell the boy, 


and he could oftly speak slowly, with frequent 


intermissions when his attenuated frame was. 


racked with the terrible cough which had wasted 


I can take : 


Hammond stayed longer in the poorly 
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his own powerful frame down to a mere shadow. © 
His daughter Maggie, a pretty girl of twelve 


years, sat and cried at the foot of the bed. 
A woman from the next apartment, who had 
been doing something in the rooms, retired after 
Harry entered. ; | 
When half-past ten came Mickey Dooley grew 
impatient and hovered around the entrance to 
the rear tenement with Teddy Marks. At eleven 
o’clock he walked up to the top floor and listened 
at the door of the Dolan rooms. He heard Ham- 
mond’s voice and retired to the yard again. ‘At 
half-past eleven he went upstairs-again, intend- 
ing to call attention to the, hour, but his nerve 
gave out, and he came down without knocking. 

“Dat’s a long-winded visit,” he remarked to 
Teddy. “Dis here ain’t no hour for a Wall Street 
gent to be round dese diggin’s. Me an’ youse’ll 
have to wait up till he comes down. We’ve got 
to pertect him till he gets to de stashun.” 

It was just midnight when Harry Hammond 
came_ downstairs, and was surprised to find the 
boys waiting for him, 


- ! Thy aren’t you in bed, Mickey?” he asked. 
! » do you think I need a bodyguard?” 
De Night Owls are roostin’ fall 


Night Owls!” exclaimed Hammond. : 
_“Dat’s right. One of de toughest gangs in de 
ty. Dey’d sooner fight dan eat.” 
Hammond and the two small boys walked: to 
the door of the entry opening on: to the street. 
» As they stood looking warily up and down the 
| silent thoroughfare they heard the quick, solid 
tread of a solitary pedestrian echoing upon the 
sidewalk from the direction of the ferry. As 
he passed under a gas lamp they saw that he 
‘was a tall and well-built gentleman, whose gar- 
_ ments indicated affluent circumstances. He look- 
~ ed neither to the right nor to the left, but 
just straight ahead, like a man who, attending 
to his own business, does not look for interfer- 
ence from others. 
Suddenly from a dark entry of a nearby house 


two shadows emerged the moment the prosper-_ 
_.ous-looking man had passed. The shrill hoot of. 
an owl disturbed the midnight silence of the 


street. From an adjacent saloon came two rough- 
looking chaps, who joined the others. The four 
fell in behind the stranger, while a fifth was seen 
_slinking across the cobblestones at an angle that 
would bring him ahead of the pedestrian. Mickey 
nudged Hammond’s arm. 
Le “Dem are Owls,” he said. “Dat gent from 
de ferry’ll be down and out in less’n two minutes.” 
“Then we must warn and try to save him!” 
~ exclaimed Hammond, starting forward. 


- reaching out his hand to detain him. 

Harry, however, shook him off and ran toward 
the gentleman. As he did so, one of the roughs 
in the man’s wake suddenly pulled out a sand-bag 
and raised it in the air to strike his unconscious 

victim on the head. soe | 
“Look out behind!” shouted Hammond, warn 
ingly, as he dashed at the group. oe 

The gentleman turned, saw the descending bag 
and jumped aside. The tough, almost overbal- 
anced by the downward swing of the weighty 


- “Do yer want’r get done un?” cried Mickey, | 


sand-club, staggered a foot or two ahead. Then: 
something unexpected happened. Hammond dart- 


ed up and his arm shot out with lightning quick- 
ness. Spat! Down went the rough from a 
stedge-hammer blow under the ear, and he rolled 
half-stunned into the gutter. 

For a moment the Owls stood aghast at the 
discomfiture of one of their number. But only 
for a moment. Encouraged by numbers, they 
sprang at Hammond and upon the gentleman in 
whose defence he had interfered. .-Biff! Swat! 
Smash! The boy broker was using his fists with 
professional swiftness, while he ducked the blows 
aimed at his head. The gentleman also put up 
a strong resistance for a man of his years. The 

* hoot of the owl rang out again, shriller than 
before, and dark forms began to come forth from 
alleys, doorways and the all-night barrooms. 

Not all of these were Owls, but they were 

_ more or less in sympathy with the ruffians that 
terrorized that quarter of the town. The fight 
was growing hotter and more desperate for the 
two defenders, now being sorely pressed by the 
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reinforcements hurrying to the scene. Hammond 
' yeceived a staggering blow on the head, and a 


black-jack was raised by another tough to fin- 
ish him when—whack! came a stone behind the 
ruffian’s ear, and he dropped bleeding and sense- 
less to the sidewalk. Mickey and Teddy, hover- 


ing unnoticed on the fringe of the fight, had 
fired two heavy stones into the ranks of the 


enemy, and Mickey’s aim at the rough with the 
blackjack had saved his young employer from a 
knockout. ee ae ) : 

Biff! Swat! Hammond’s fist beat a tattoo on 
att evil and liquor-inflamed faces: in front of 
nim. : 

“Kill the dude!” roared a third. 

With a fierce imprecation, one of the Owls drew 

a revolver and aimed it point-blank at Ham- 


‘mond. The boy saw the glint of.the barrel and 


dodged as the fellow pulled the trigger. A sharp 
cry came from the lips of an Owl behind him as 
the report. shattered the night air. The fellow 
had been in the act of bringing a wicked-looking 
club down upon the young broker’s head when 
the bullet pierced his lung and he fell, clutching 
wildly at the air. While that death-cry was 
till ringing in his ears, Hammond jumped for- 
ward and wrenched the revolver from the tough’s 


‘hand. Two Owls sprang to their associate’s aid. 


Swat! A brick thrown by Mickey took one along- 
side the ear and he dropped stunned to the walk, 
while: the boy broker brushed the other from 


his path with the butt of the revolver. Hammond 
then ebacked up alongside the bleeding gentle- - 


man, whose back was against the wall of a house, 
and held the rest of the gang at bay with the 
gun. By this time the whole block was aroused 
by the noise of the scrimmage, and more than 
half of the windows were filled with male and 
female heads. 


The crack of a revolver was no unusual circum- 
stance in that vicinity, and some kind of trouble 
almost a nightly occurrence; but this row bore 
ear-marks of something out of the common. It 
looked as if the turbulent Owls, for once in 
their career, were having their hands full, though 
only two outsiders were opposed to them. A\l- 
ready four of the gang had been knocked out, 
and one of these was’ dying where he lay. The 
ruffians were furious, but not one of the bunch 


had the nerve to advanke in the face of that- 


threatening revolver in the hands of a determined 
boy. Just then rose the warning cry: 

cA cop! Beat it! A cop!” 

One policeman carried no great terror to the 
hearts of the gang. Many an officer had they 
sent to the hospital, and they assumed a stand- 
ing contempt for the police. It was as much as a 
roundsman’s life was worth to interfere,- single- 
handed. Yet they did it, for it’ was their duty. 
The thought that their victims would escape un- 
der police protection so angered the Owls that, 
under the encouraging cry of a leader, they flung 
themselves at Hammond and the gentleman by 
his side. Harry fired, and the foremost Owl 
went down with a bullet in his shoulder. He 
pulled the trigger a second time, but this time 
without result. 
the center of a wild-eyed crowd. He slipped down 
and one fellow fell head over heels upon him. 
Two bricks whizzed into the mob and badly 
damaged the faces of two of the Owls. ; 


The next moment he was in 


La, il 


his club in one hand and his revolver in the 
other. He used the former with telling effect 
on the hands of the ruffians. In self-defense, 
three of them attacked him. More bricks, thrown 
by the valiant Wall Street messenger boys, creat- 
ed havoc in the ranks of the Owls. Another po- 
leeman, attracted by the tumult, came running 
from the direction of Greenwich Street. 

The toughs were trying to get at the fallen 
young broker, but were bothered by their kick- 
ing comrade, whom Hammond held above him 
in such a way that he received the kicks intended 
for himself. | 

The first policeman had worked himself into 
the heart of the trouble and the Owls fell back, 
sullenly. Hammond threw the fallen ruffian to 
the rout. Sharp intonations of an owl re- 
volver, which slipped out of his grasp. Spring- 
ing to his feet he went for the thugs hammer 
and tongs, for his blood was now thoroughly 
up. For a young fellow of his general build, 
who looked to be easy meat, his pugilistic efforts 
were a revelation. 

_ The disheartened gang began to give way, but 
Hammond followed them up. Biff! Whack! Swat! 
He put it over one after another of them, while 
their blows fell harmlessly about him. The ar- 
rival of the second officer on the scene completed 
the rout. Sharp- intonations of an owl re: 


- sounded all around-and the members of the 


gang broke like mist before the rising sun, seek- 
ing shelter in entries, saloons and other gpen- 
ings, until only the twe officers, Mickey, Teddy, 
Hammond and the gentleman who had been the 
cause of the disturbance, remained in the street. 

Six Owls lay about, half of them perfectly 
motionless. The other casualties were shown in 
the bleeding face and torn clothes of the man 


who had come from the ferry, and a few cuts’ 


on Hammond’s handsome countenance. The riot, 
however, was over, with the victors in possession 
of the field. 


CHAPTER VII.—A Tip on Missouri Central. 


While one of the officers was asking for an 
explanation of the trouble from Hammond and 
the well-dressed stranger, the other was rapping 
the curb with his night-stick for assistance. 

_ “T am thoroughly convinced that. this young 
man saved my life to-night,” said the prosperous- 
looking gentleman, with an earnestness that 
showed he meant it. “One of that gang was in 
the act of striking me down unawares from be- 
hind with a sand-bag when he shouted a warning, 
and I escaped by the narrowest possible mar- 
4 »” 


ec Well, I did the best I could for you, sir,” 
replied Harry, modestly. 

“I should say that you did,” answered the gen- 
tleman, with some vehemence in his tone. “Why, 


ou went. for those rascals like a young cyclone. - 


ou’re a wonder with your fists. I would never 
think you capable of such skill just to look 


at you.” | 
“T took lessons from an ex-prize-fighter, sir, 


In order to learn how to protect myself in an- 


peaergency. I am very glad to say that my 
knowledge came in handy to-night.” 


»* 
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The policeman now came running. up with S 


~ 


| “Well, I “must take veer ‘names, gentleman,” 


‘said the officer, looking inquiringly at the 


stranger, while he held his notebook open in his 


hand. 


“Mine is Alfred Borum.” © _ 

“And your address?” gt 8 

“No. — President Street, Brooklyn.” . 

“What is your business ?”.---, <<.) 

“IT am a banker, at No. — Wall Street.” = 

“Now yours, young man?” said the Officer, 
turning to Hammond. Se - 

_ “Harry Hammond, stock broker, Barnum Build- 
ing, Wall Street.” : | 

Mr. Borum looked interested when he heard 
the boy’s answer. = | 

“I am pleased to. hear that you are connected 
with Wall Street, young man,” said the banker. 
“Here is my card. I hope you will drop in and 
see me soon. I shall be delighted to know you 
better.” : 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Harry, putting the 
card in his pocket. “It will afford me great 
pleasure to give you an early call.” sare 

Two more policeman now came up, and one 
of them was directed to telephine for a patrol 
wagon. Mr. Borum and Hammond accompanied 
this officer as far as Greenwich street. Instead 
of taking a Ninth avenue elevated train uptown, 
Harry volunteered to walk with the banker up 
to Fourteenth Street, where they boarded a car ~ 
that carried them across town to the subway 
station. Here they parted, the banker taking a 
train for Brooklyn Bridge while Hammond got 
on an uptown Lenox avenue train. * 

Harry would have withheld all knowledge of 


- the street row from his mother and sister but 
.for the fact that the affair was printed in the 


morning paper, and he knew they would see it 
with his name and address as a conspicuous figure 
in the scrimmage. However, he made the affair 
as light as he could, so as not to alarm them 
concerning the peril he had -so luckily passed 
through with such little injury. : 

When he reached his office, Mickey told him 
that John Dolan had died about four o’clock, so 
he telephoned a well-known. undertaker to as- 
sume charge of the remains, and remove the body 
to his mortuary chapel, pending interment. The 
undertaker was directed to send Maggie Dolan 
to the Hammond home on 128th Street as soon 
as her father’s remains had been removed from 
the Christopher Street tenement. 7 

The majority of the Wall Street financiers read 
and talked about the attack on Alfred Borum, 
the well-known banker, by the Night Owl gang. 
Harry Hammond was boosted into some tempor- 
ary prominence by the spirited and effective 
fight he put on the banker’s behalf. Jay White 
read the account of the affair, and for reasons 
of his own came into Hammond’s office to con- 
gratulate the boy broker upon his pluck. 

Two days later, while Hammond was out of 
the office, the telephone bell rang. Mickey an- 
swered the call with the usual “Hello!” 

“Is that you, Sharpton?” asked a voice. 

Before the office boy could say “No,” the voice 
went on: “l’ve a sure tip for you, Sharpton. 


_Watch Missouri Central. I haye inside informa- 


tion that it’s in line for a five or ten-point rise. 
I'd advise you to get 10,000 shares right away 
before heavy buying sends the price up, as it ig 


= certain to do in a few days. You-can rely on 
~. this. as the real goods. Chadsey and Hedden are. 
“to do the buying for the syndicate. Good-by!” — 

* The speaker rang off and Mickey hung up 
the receiver, tickled at the idea of having got 
~on to a pointer that would put his employer in the 
way of making a good haul out of the market. _ 
» As soon as Hammond came back, Mickey handed 
fs out the news with a satisfied grin. ie 
_ “Are you sure those were the exact words of 
the message?” said Hammond, with considerable 
- interest. . 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mickey, promptly. “I put 
it down on dis paper. Youse kin read it for 
verself,” and the boy handed his boss a sheet 
from a memorandum pad on which he had scrib- 
bled the message as it came off the wire.” 

“Who did he call up?” _ oe 
“When I said ‘Hello!’ he said, “Is dis you, 
Sharnton?’ Before I could open me mout’ to say 
nixy, he began talkin’ away de whole of dat 
stuff on dat paper.” | ' 

“The wires must have got crossed somehow, or 
the girl at Central connected him with this office 
by mistake. Well, I’m much obliged to you, 
‘Mickey. I'll look into the matter, and if I find 
it’s the real thing I’ll make it all right with 
ep) Pea | 
® “TWanks. Youse is welcome.” : 

That afternoon Jay White came in and in- 
quired if he knew of anybody who had some 
Missouri Central shares. Harry picked up his — 
-' * CearS: 
“~~ «No, I don’t know anybody who has the stock,” 

he replied, “but I dare say you can find a dozen 

brokers who have the shares. Did you hear that 
=7b, wae fone: up)” 

“Perhaps it is, and perhaps it isn’t,” answered 
White, with a sly look. “I’m not telling all I 
‘-know.” | 


His manner, however, indicated that he thought 
favorably of the stock. Next morning Mr. Chad- 
sey stopped Harry on the street and told him if, 
he ran across any Missouri Central to buy it at 
the market price. and send it C. O. D. to his 
office. Not long after that Mr. Hedden tapped 
him on the shoulder, shook hands pleasantly and 
gave him a similar commission. 

“There must be something stirring in Missouri 
Central,” said the bright. boy broker to himself. 
“According to that telephone message, Chadsey 
and Hedden were announced as the brokers who 
were going to do the buying, and they appear 
to be doing it all right. I think I’d better get 
in on this on the ground floor.” 


The ticker showed several sales of Missouri 
Central at 175, which was about the figure it had 
been ruling at for some time back. Harry wateh- 
ed the indicator closely for the rest of the day 
and noticed a considerable number of sales of the 
stock on the Board. | ; 

Finally Hammond bought a couple of thou- 
sand shares at 176 and sent them to Mr. Chadsey, 
who promptly accepted and paid for them. He 
bought another thousand and sent them to Mr. 
Hedden, who took them. | 

“T guess it will be safe enough for me to 
buy a few thousand shares for myself,” he 
thought, as he sat in his office that afternoon. 

Just then Mickey announced a visitox* and was 
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told to show him in, His name, was Rogers, and 


Hammond had never seen him before. _ 
“Youre the young broker who helped Banker 
Borum out the other night when he was_at- 


“tacked by the Night Owl gang, aren’t you?” 


said the caller, with an apparent. show of inter- 
est. Hammond admitted that he was the person. 

“Then you are the.man to do business for me. 
I have 5,000 shares of Missouri Central that I 
want to sell at 176. I am in a hurry to get 
out of town on important business. If you could 
let me have say 20 or 25.per cent. cash down 
for the stock, to be delivered to your order when 
accompanied by the balance of the purchase 
price.” — : 

Harry considered the matter for a while.and 
finally consented and handed over the money 
to Rogers. The gentleman departed very well 
pleased. Next morning Missouri Centrai began 
to steadily take a drop. Then a stenographer 
came in and gave Harry a tip that Chadsey and 
Hedden and White had sent Rogers to him to draw 
him into a deal to do him. Harry saw that he 
would have to get hold of some money some 
way to frustrate his enemies. So he called upon 
Banker Borum, and explained the hole he was 
in. That gentleman entered into a scheme to send 
a boomerang-into the wily brokers. Borum gave 
Harry a.check for a large amount-and told him 
to visit the Washington Trust Company and they 
would give him an envelope containing some stock 
certificates. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A Wall Street Waterloo. 


Harry Hammond and Ranker Borum went to- 
gether to the Washington Trust Company, where 


the boy broker handed in Mr. Borum’s check, 


after endorsing it, and received an envelope 
containing five 1,000 Missouri Central stock certi- 
ficates. In the fight that Hammond was now 
about to start against the syndicate that was 
selling M. C. short, it was arranged that every 
share of stock purchased by Harry’s representa- 
tive on the floor of the -Exchange was to be 
delivered C. O. D. at the Borum Bank. Mr. 
Borum knew to a small fraction the full amount 
of shares that were likely to figure in the deal, 


“and had the cash on hand to settle for them. 


When those shares were all in the syndicate 
would be driven into a corner. As matters now 
stood, Hammond saw that he had all the trump 
cards in his hand. All that remained for him was 
to play the game out to its logical conclusion, 
which was certain victory for himself. It was 
certainly an exhilarating thought. _No wonder 
that his customary smile was unusually child- 
like and bland when he met Jay White iin the 
elevator on his return to the Barnum Building. 
White was rather surprised to notice the re- 
markable cheerfulness of his rival in the face 
of the decline in Missouri Central, which by that 
time represented a clear loss to Hammond of 
near $75,000. He.couldn’t resist making a re- 
mark on the subject. , 

“Missouri Central seems to be going to the 
dogs this,morning,” he said, with a grin. 


“Oh, that won’t last.” replied Hammond, pleas- | 


antly. “I got a tip over, the ‘phone the other day 
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it would certainly make a ten or fifteen-point dd- 
vance, so this little flurry doesn’t bother me.” 
White felt like hugging himself for very joy 
at Hammond’s seeming confidence in a losing 
game, as well as his admission that he was 
interested in the fortunes of Missouri Central. 
- “How many shares have you got?” asked White, 
though that was a superfiuous question, for he 
knew well enough that Hammond had been loaded 
up with the 5,000 that Mr. Chadsey had sent him 
through Mr; Rogers. : 3 

“A few thousand,” replied Harry, carelessly, 
as they stepped out of the elevator at the third 
floor; “but I expect to buy more.” 

“Oh, you do!” grinned White. 
you can get all you want at the Exchange. 
going to seed there.” — 

“Seeds often produce trees; trees in their turn 
bloom and yield a harvest of fruit.” 

“So I’ve heard,” snickered White, “but M. C. 
is likely to produce a harvest of bankruptcy to 
any one who is long on it at present.” 

“Not if he has the dough to hold on.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve got the dough to 
hold on to 5,000 shares that cost you 176, and 
have gone down 15 points since morning ?” 

“How do you know I have 5,000 shares, and 
that I paid 176 for them?” retorted Hammond, 
sharply. : 

“Why, you said so, didn’t you?” replied White, 
in some confusion, as he realized he had made 
a slip of the tongue. : 

“T’m not in the habit of exposing my business,” 
answered Harry. “I never told you such a thing.” 

“I must have got you mixed up with some 
other man, then, who I know is long on M. C. to 
that extent.” 3 

Hammond knew White was lying, but he let 
it go at that. It was satisfaction enough for him 
to see that his business rival had betrayed him- 
self. Next morning Missouri Central opened at 
156—a drop of 20 points In 24 hours. The bear 
operators apparently had everything their way. 
But suddenly they struck a snag. Mr. Schlumm, 

of Schlumm & Engle, a _ well-known broker, 
started in to stem the downward tide. He wanted 
Missouri Central shares. 2 

They were flung at him at once. That didn’t 
feaze him for a cent. He gathered it in as fast 
as it was offered. Mr. Chadsey stood aghast at 
the apparently reckless buying he was indulging 
in. So did Mr. Hedden. The fight, however, was 
on and they had to support their end. 

MisSouri Central’s downward plunge stopped 
short and it began to rise, an eighth at a time, 
in spite of the frantic efforts of Messrs. Chadsey 
and Hedden. : 

“Who the dickens is Schlumm buying this stock 
for?” Mr. Chadsey remarked to his partner in 
the game, in an anxious whisper. 

“Give it up,” replied Hedden, shortly, for he 
wasn’t pleased with the outlook. 

“He’s bought $3,000,000 of it so far,” growled 
Chadsey. “If he can keep that up long enough, 
I see our finish.” 

“He won’t be able to keep it up. We’ve $3,000,- 
000 worth more at our back.” : 

“That’s right,” replied Chadsey, brightening up. 


“Well, I guess 
It’s 


The battle went on. When the Exchange closed. 


for the day, nearly $2,000,000 more of Missouri 
Central had changed hands at prices. varying 
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from 158 to 160, and Mr. Schlumm’s resources 
seemed to be unlimited. Messrs. Chadsey and 
Hedden found several members of the syndicate 


waiting for them at the former’s office. They ~ 


looked worried. — | 
“How do we stand?” they asked. 
Mr. Chadsey told them. ree 
“The situation looks bad,” said one ‘operator, 

giloomily. : : 


“That’s what it does. We’ve only about a mil- 


lion dollars’ worth of stock left. With the fight 


on to-morrow, it may go like hot cakes.” 

“We must sell what we haven’t got, then,” 
said Mr. Chadsey. “We must keep the price down 
or we are lost.” 
~ “Suppose we 


tracts?” 


Mr. Chadsey shrugged his shoulders. He ae ‘3 


only too well that such a crisis spelled ruin. The 
syndicate could throw up its hands when its last 
share had been delivered, pocket the known loss 
and retire from the field; or it could keep on sell- 
ing on a chance of exhausting the capital at the 
back of Schlumm. — 

It was a momentous decision they had to decide 
upon that afternoon. It was finally resolved to 
see the thing through to the limit. Next morn- 
ing the fight for the control of the situation 
was resumed. Schlumm welcomed every share 
flung him, with the avidity of a drowning man 
grasping at a straw. The perspiration stood out 
on the brows of Messrs. Chadsey and Hedden. 
At last their last block of Missouri Central had 
been swallowed up by Schlumm, who still shouted 
for more. 


- The syndicate had received checks from Banker 


Borum, who was supposed to be acting for the _ 
buyer, to the amount of $6,500,000: but they 


had parted with stock which represented $7,000,- 
000. They owed $6,000,000 on it, and the bulk of 
the checks went. to liquidate their indebtedness. 
If they dropped out now-the shares would go up 
from 10 to 20 points in no time. The ‘only way 
to hold the price down was to keep on. selling 
on the chance of being able to buy the stock 
back later at.a lower figure in order to fill their 
contracts. 

They were sure now that. they were bucking 
a bull syndicate. The question was, how long. 
could that pool stand the cash drain? If it was 


equal to all demands, then the Chadsey, Hedden | 


and White combine would go to the wall. So 
the battle went on until two o’clock, and then 
Chadsey dared go no further. He and Hedden 
threw up the sponge; and immediately Missouri 
Central began to soar like a bird, amid a pan- 
demonium of excitement. | : 

The members of the broken syndicate then 
brought out their half million and made a scram- 
ble to cover their shorts. They were paralyzed 
to find that they couldn’t buy a share at any 
price. An effort was then made to borrow the 
stock to tide over disaster, but there was none 
to be borrowed, i eine | 

When three o’clock struck every member of 
the syndicate realized that he was. probably a 
ruined man. The papers that night were full of 
the remarkable fight on the Stock Exchange, be- 
tween the* rival factions over Missouri Central. 
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and nothing else seemed to be talked about in 
- Wall Street. Everybody wondered who was at 
the back of Schlumm & Engle. 

It must be a syndicate of important brokers 
to be financed so heavily by the Borum Bank, 
which. was regarded as a very conservative house, 
as well as a solid one, for Alfred Borum himself 
was classed among the multi-millionaires of New 
~ York. Next day the truth was out, when the 
shorts were notified to call on Harry Hammond 
and settle. Wall Street was amazed. What, that 
a boy broker the master of the situation! 

2 A youth of eighteen, who did business in an 
- 4nsignificant-sized office in the Barnum Building, 
: was he the person who was dictating terms to 
half a dozen of the smartest brokers on the 
Street? It seemed incredible. Yet it was the 
fact not to be disputed. Harry Hammond had 
‘cornered the visible supply of Missouri Central 
stock. | a, 

The Independent Trust Co., which held the 
majority of the road’s stock, could have turned 
the tide against Hammond by throwing its shares 
on the market, but of course it wouldn’t do such 
a foolish thing. | 
trust company to keep the price up, not send it 
down. Missouri Central was now booming to 
beat the band. The Exchange was in fever of 
excitement over it. | 

Nearly every broker wanted to buy some shares, 
but they were not for sale; that is, not until 
Hammond had dictated terms of settlement with 
his debtors. The reader will have to imagine the 
rage and dismay of Nicholas Chadsey, Tom Hed- 
* den and Jay White, when they learned who held 
their fate in his hand. - 

~Chadsey swore that Hammond must be the 
figurehead of some syndicate, for he knew it had 
taken something like eight millions in cash to 
- gwing the deal. It was preposterous to think 
s that an eighteen-year-old boy had been himself 
able to control so much. money. His opinion, 
however, did not alter the fact that he and his 
associates had to-present themselves before Harry 
Hammond in his little office and eat humble pie. 
That’s what broke the hearts of Chadsey, Hedden 
and White. | 
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Jay White was the first to call on Harry Ham- 
mond, with a view to a settlement. He was not 
as heavily involved as the others, but still he was 
just as much at the mercy of his business rival. 
Harry Hammond was in a position to force a 
settlement at a figure that would drive White out 
of the Street, and the boy knew it. 

It was gall and wormwood to him to have to 
humble himself, but he had to do it. Harry, how- 

4 ever, was generous and let him off easy, but, 

nevertheless, it made a big hole in his resources, 

He retired to his own office quite downcast, but 

- very glad to have escaped the extreme penalty. 

; Mr. Chadsey and Mr. Hedden came in Ham- 

mond’s office together. Chadsey was especially 

nervous and excited, . ; 

“My heavens, Hammond!” he exclaimed. “We 
are utterly ruined unless you let up on us.” 

“That’s the truth,” nodded Hedden, “Mr. Chad- 


~— 


through. 


It was to the interest of the — 


sey and myself are 6,000 shares short on Missouri 
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Central. At 200, or ten points above the market 
price at present, we can just manage to squeeze 
: If you won’t settle at that figure, we 
have only our seats in the Exchange to fall back 
on. It’s up to you whether you treat us white 
or ‘drive us out of the Street.” 

“Is it as bad as that with you?” 

@Yes, it is,” replied Mr. Hedden, in a tone of 
voice that left no doubt but he spoke the truth.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear it, gentlemen; but 
who is to blame if not yourselves?” 

“It’s the fortune of war.” 

_ “That’s all right, but let me ask you a ques- 
ion.” 

“Ask as many as you wish. You are the doc- 
tor. You hold the whip hand over us. It’s tough 
to have to take our hats off to a mere boy, but,” 
Mr. Hedden shrugged his shoulders, “you have 
got us where the hair is short, and we can’t 
kick.” ; | 

“What did you intend to do with me if the 
boot was on the other leg?” 

“What do you mean by that, Hammond?” 

“Look here, gentlemen, you know you have been 
caught in your own trap.” 

“In our own trap! Explain yourself.” 

“T intend to. You and Mr. Chadsey, with the 
connivance of my old chum, Jay White, put up 


a mighty mean job against me.” 


“What's that?” | 
“You worked a fake tip on Missouri Central 
over the ’phone to me. I admit I took the bait 
to the extent of permitting you to saddle 5,000 
shares of the stock on me at 176. I really be- 
lieved the stock was going up, as you meant it 
should. Next morning I woke up to the fact. 
that it was bound in the other direction. I could 
not understand the matter at first. I did not 
then suspect that I was the victim of a pretty 
small piece of business for reputable brokers to 
engage in; but a light came to me after I was 
$50,000 to the bad. I discovered the general par- 
ticulars of your game. Then I started in to try 
and save myself. I found I could not extricate 
myself without suffering a heavy loss—possibly 
every dollar I had paid to your man Rogers, whe 
came to me with a false story on his lips. You 
had arranged this syndicate beforehand for ‘bear- 
ing’ Missouri Central. You had got control of 
about all of the floating shares. You intended to 
do me out of that $176,000 and divide it between 
you two and Jay White. This was just a little 
squeeze game you intended to hand me out as 
an independent side issue to the syndicate matter. 
You wanted to get square with me for catching 
you to the extent of a few paltry thousands on 
those L. & S, options. You had the game in your 
hands all right until—I found a good angel at the 
eleventh hour. This good angel not only let me 
have the necessary money to block your purpose, 
but he furnished me with the sinews of war to 


carry the fight right into your own camp. Well, . 


what has been the result? I have beaten you and 
your syndicate to a standstill. Who is to blame, 
then, for your finding yourselves in a hole? 
Yourselves. If you hadn’t tried to do me I never 
should have monkeyed with Missouri Central, and 

ou and your syndicate would probably he figur- 


_ Ing on your profits to-day instead of eating hum 


ble pie in my office.” 
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exact truth, and both Chadsey ‘and Hedden knew 
it; but they were astonished to learn that he was _ 


wise to their unsportsman-like ‘tactics. 
“Where did you get 
asked Mr. Hedden, sullenly. - . 
“T decline to answer your question. Let it suf- 
fice that I was forewarned.” SEE Ge 
“So that’s why we’ve been beaten, eh? Af@l 
your good angel—who was he? Was it Borum, 
the banker?” 3 Pn 
“T decline to answer that, too.” | 
“Tt must have been he, for he paid for every 


share of Missouri Central we sold to your broker | 


at the Exchange.” = 


“Enough of this,” interposed Mr. Chadsey, im- 
patiently. “What are you going to do with us? 
We are ready and able to pay you ten points 
above the ruling price for 6,000 shares of M. C. 
It will take our last available dollar, but the fact 
ean cut but little ice with you, who are the czar 
of the situation. 
figure?” | 

“Before I state my terms, Mr. Chadsey, I want 


-~ you to acknowledge the trick you played upon 


me.” 


“Well,” replied Mr. Chadsey, and the words 
came from him like the drawing of a tooth, “we 
acknowledge the corn. We did try to do you.” 

“Do you think that was a fair thing to do 
against a boy only a few months in the Street on 
his own account? Isn’t Wall Street full of snares 
enough without experienced operators like you 
adding your mite to trip up a newcomer? How 
much satisfaction would it have given you in the 
long run to have driven me from the district?” 
» “Every broker is out for his neighbor’s scalp,” 
‘replied Mr. Chadsey, doggedly. ) 

“Is he? I wasn’t aware that the custom was 
so universal as you would have me believe. Are 
you sure you are not libeling the fraternity ? 
Isn’t there honor and decency in the brokerage 
business as well as shrewdness?” | 


His visitors were silent. 

“Now we will come to my terms. Mr. Hedden 
has offered me in behalf of himself and you, ten 
points above the market price for 6,000 shares 
of M. C. Suppose I refuse to accept this? I 
have complete control of Missouri Central at this 
moment. The price will go above the figure you 
offer before the Exchange closes. It may go to 
215 to-morrow.” | 

“Not if the Independent Trust Co. throws its 
holdings on the market,” replied Mr. Chadsey. 
“That would break your corner and probably 
swamp you.” 

“The Independent Trust Co. will do nothing of 


the kind.” 


“How do you know it won't? The temptation 
of such a price as 200 or over which you are 
forcing may be too great for the company to 
resist. Were I the president I should take. ad- 
vantage of the situation to realize. The stock 
is bound to go down later and the company 
could buy its stock back again at a handsome 
profit. You had best go slow, young man, or 
you may find yourself in the soup.” 

“Don’t worry about me, Mr. Chadsey. The 


trust company will not imitate your underhand | 


tactics. I have a complete understanding with 
the president!” 7 7 
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“The deuce’ you have!” exclaimed the stout. 


all this information?” ~ nen 
~ lcophole by which to ‘escape. 
you 210 or 


Will you let us off at that. 


broker,’ clearly: astonished. | 
Mr. Hedden also’looked bewildered. 


then ee oi ‘ al 
~ The cold. sweat came out on the stout man’s 


-fcrehead. 


r 


“You see, gentlemen, you haven’t the slightest . 
Now, suppose I ask ~ 
214 for those 6,000 shares?) What 


“We shall each have to make an assignment, | 


and we'll be sold out under the rule or at private 


sale to satisfy your demand,” he answered, with 


almost a groan. : ; 
“Yes,” replied Harry, quietly, “I think that is 
what would happen to you. It isn’t a pleasant 
prospect that you face, gentlemen.” 
The boy broker was certainly rubbing it into 


them. He was taking his revénge in his own 
fashion. But he did not really intend to drive 


them to the wall. He was satisfied with frighten- 


ing them out’ of their boots. There was a painful . 


silence in the room. Then Harry rang his bell. 
When Mickey answered the summons he said: 
“What is the last quotation of Missouri Cen- 


- tral?” x 


The boy disappeared, but returned in a few 
minutes. cement 

“One hundred and ninety-five bid’ > 

“Gentleman,” said the boy broker, turning to 
the men he had in his grip, “you heard him. 
Those are my terms. I will not squeeze you a 
single point above the market. I think you have 
been hit badly enough as it is. Y 
at<1990"" 

“Do you mean 
to his feet.” | 


“ I ” 


“Mr. ‘Chadsey,” said. the thin broker, “I think 


that ?” “eried Hedden, jumping’ 


Hammond is treating us uncommonly white. 
What do you think?” ‘ 
“By ginger! I agree with you. Hammond, 


your hand. We did you dirt and you take your 
revenge by acting generously. From this moment 


-IT am your friend.” 


1 


“And you can count me in, too,” said Mr. 
Hedden. 

The boy broker had won something of more 
importance even than money. 


CHAPTER X.—A Southern Railway Certificate. 


Hammond settled with the other members of 
the syndicate on the same terms he offered to 
Chadsey and Hedden. Altogether, the pool was 
15,000 shares short, and the boy’s profit on those 
shares amounted to $650,000. Everybody wanted 
Missouri Central because it was going up, and 
because it was as scarce as hen’s teeth. » 

He gradually let out the 40,000 shares he had 
bought from the syndicate at prices varying from 
155 to 165, at an average of 205, clearing about 
$1,800,000, which, of course, went to Mr. Borum. 
Finally he sold the 5,000 Shares that Mr. Chadsey 
had buncoed him into taking at 176. After de- 
ducting nearly $15,000 he paid to Schlumm & 
Engle for commissions, and a large sum as a 
recompense to Banker Borum for financing the 
deal, Harry Hammond found that his total profits 
amounted to a little over $150,000, 
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Missouri Central, he was sitting in his office fig- 


Tia Mar oie 


(* 


uring upon the advisability of buying a few 
thousand shares of a stock that gave signs of 


unwonted activity, when Mickey announced 3 

caller. eas gent Me mains 
“What did you say his name was, Mickey?” 
“Mr. James McNabb.” LN Se ae 

“I don’t know him. Did you ask him what 


- he wanted to see me about?” tie 


“Yes, sir. He wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Well, show him in.” 3 

Whereupon Mickey ushered Mr. McNabb into 
the private office. oe 

“You are Mr. Hammond, I believe?” said Mr. 


| McNabb, with a flourish of his pocket handker- 


chief. 

He was pock-marked and sandy-featured, had 
ferret-like eyes and looked uneommonly sharp. 

“Yes, sir, that is my name,” replied the boy 
broker, who did not fancy ‘his visitor much. 
“Take a seat and let me know how I can be of 
service to you.” 

“Thanks,” replied Mr. McNabb, taking posses- 
sion of the chair alongside of Hammond’s desk. 
“Rather a warm day, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, it’s quite warm for a spring day.” 

“By the way; Mr. Hammond,” said his visitor, 
in a familiar and confidential manner, “you have 
acquired a remarkable reputation for a young 
man. You must have made several million out 
of that corner in Missouri Central.” aoe 

“Excuse me, Mr. McNabb, but I am very busy. 


- Will you please inform me what your business 


How would you like to go in 


is with me?” replied Hammond, shortly, 


“I was coming to it,” answered the sandy-. 
complexioned man, briskly, with another wave 
of his handkerchief. “The matter is this: I am 
promoting a syndicate to buy a well-known stock 
for the purpose of effecting a corner in the 
shares and making several million out of the 
credulous public. Here is a list of gentlemen who 
have agreed to put in half a million each. 
With us? I can 
assure you that you will easily double your in- 
vestment.” 

“IT don’t care to go into a blind pool. 
to control my own money, sir.” — - 

“But this is bound to be an Al, copper-fast- 
ened cinch,” replied Mr. McNabb. Oye 

“It may prove to be all you claim for it, but, 
nevertheless, I don’t care to go into it,” answered 
the boy broker, firmly. 

Mr. McNabb looked disappointed. 

“Well, if you won’t go in you won’t, I suppose,” 
he said. 

“That’s right.” 

“You’ll be sorry when you find out what you’ve 
missed,” said Mr. McNabb, as he rose to go. ‘ 

“Tt is possible, but not probable,” replied Ham- 
mond. | ; 

“Then I wish you good-day,” said his visitor. 

“Good-day, Mr. McNabb.” 

Then the syndicate promoter left. . Next day 
a middle-aged woman, clad in deep black, was 
shown into Hammond’s den. When she lifted her 
veil Harry saw that she must have been a great 
beauty when she was younger, for she was still 
a very fine-looking woman. 

“You are Mr. Hammond?” she asked, interro- 
gatively. . 
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_* * About ten days after the end of ‘the corner in. 


“Yes, ma’am. How can I serve you?” 
“I have a certificate for a hundred shares of 


Southern Railway, which was left to me by my 


husband, who di 


recently. I should like to dis- 
pose of it, for 


need the money. I came to 


you, because I saw your name mentioned in such 
complimentary terms in the newspapers, as an 


unusually smart and honest broker. My husband 
was victimized so often in Wall Street by un- 
scrupulous brokers that I have very little confi- 
dence in them as a general thing. I think from 
the looks of your face, Mr. Hammond, that you 
will do the right thing by me.” 

She flashed a sweet, confiding sort of look on 
Harry that quite captivated him. 

“Thank you, madam, for your flattering opin- 
ion. I guess youl find that every. reputable 


broker will treat you in a straightforward man-. 


ner. “Where is this stock you spoke about?” 

The lady opened a small bag she carried in 
her hand and took therefrom a stock certificate 
for 100 shares in the Southern Railway Co. The 
boy broker looked it over and it seemed to be 
all right. Southern Railway was a gilt-edged 
security, and’ was then ruling at 226. The cer- 
tificate therefore was worth $22,600. Hammond, 
however, never purchased either bonds or stock 
from strangers without verifying their genuine- 
ness. 


“Well, madam, if you will leave this with me 
I have no doubt I can sell it to-day. You can 
call any time after ten to-morrow and I shall 
probably have the money for you.” 
~““P wanted to leave town this afternoon for an 
extended trip. I thought you would buy it from 
me and let me have the money at once.” _ 
“I do not care to buy it myself, but as you are 
in such a hurry to get rid of it I’ll run out and 
sell it for you. Call back in an hour.” 

His visitor looked disappointed. | 

a don’t like to have to come back again,” she 
said, nervously. “Couldn’t you let me have the 
$22,000 now? You may keep the $600 for your 
trouble of selling the shares.” 
_ The lady’s persistence in trying to get some 


money out of him at once aroused a suspicion in | 


his mind that all might not be right in the 
matter. He was a quick thinker and decided 
what he would do. <5 


“Very well, madam, if you will wait about 
fifteen minutes I will get you the money,” he 
said, reaching for his hat. 

“I will take your check,” she said, eagerly. 

“I don’t give checks, madam. As I am under 
age I have to do all my business on the cash 
basis. I won’t keep you any longer than it 
takes me to run up to the safe deposit company 
to get the money.” 

She seemed to be satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and Hammond left his den. 

oa am going out a little while, Mickey,” he 
said to his office boy. “Keep your eye on the 
lady in the private room. If she leaves before 
I get back, follow her and see where she goes,” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mickey, promptly. - 

Hammond did not go to the safe deposit 
vaults. He hailed a cab and drove to the office 
of the Southern Railway Company. Being ad- 
mitted to the secretary’s office he laid the eer- 
tificate of stock on that gentleman’s desk. 

“I should like to have the genuineness of that 
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certificate verified, if you will kindly take the: 


trouble to do so.” 
“Certainly,” replied the secretary. 


He took the certificate and consulted his aacent : 


book.. 


“Where did you get this certificate, Mr. Ham- 
mond?” asked the, gentleman, when he returned > 


to his desk. 
Harry wribatead that it had been brought to 


his office by a lady who said her deceased husband ~ 


had left it to her. 

“Have you the lady’ s address?” 

“No. But that is unnecessary. She is waiting 
in my office for me to return with $5, 000, which 
I promised to loan her on the certificate.” ‘ 

“Good!” replied the gentleman. “I will go 
back with you and we will have a detective from 
the Wall Street Bureau meet us at the door,” said 


*the secretary, taking up his desk telephone” 2 


“Why,” exclaimed Hammond, in some excite- 
ment, “is this certificdte a forged one?” 

“Oh, no; but it was stolen, together with other 
securities, from the residence of Oliver Hobbs, 
the financier, at Cliff Haven, two months ago.’ 

“Good_gracious! Then this woman- 

“May be innocent of any complicity in~ the 
theft, or she may be an accomplice of the robber 
or robbers. That is what we must find out, If 
she be the latter we may be able to get a line 
on ‘the thief through her.” 

Hammond and the secretary of the Southern 
Railway Co. found a detective waiting for them 
at the main entrance to the Barnum Building. 
The three went directly to Hammond’s offiges. 


~ he lady, however, was no longer in the office, 


and Harry noticed that Mickey was also missing. 


CHAPTER XI Hammond Bays More Dead 
Shares. 


“The lady has gone,” said Hammond, when 
they walked into the private office. 

“That’s unfortunate,” replied the secretary, 
with a look of disappointment. 

“Her disappearance doesn’t speak well in her 
favor,” remarked the boy broker. 

“It certainly does not. It is very annoying 
that we should have-lost her. I expected she 
would furnish us with information that would 
lead to the detection and arrest of the person 
who looted the Hobbs home.” 

“Well, there is some chance of getting track 
of her again.” 

“In what way?” 

“TI told my boy when I left the office to keep 
his eye on her, and to follow her if she left the 
office before I got back.” 

“We'll wait until your boy returns,” said the 
secretary. “In the meantime you can give us 
an outline of the interview you had with the 
Jady, and describe her personal appearance to 
the detective.” 

Hammond did so. He had hardly finished be- 
fore his telephone rang. 

“Hello!” said Harry. 

“Is dat you, Mr. Hammond, ” came back Mic- 
key’s voice. 

“Yes, Mickey. How about that lady? 
following. her, haven’t you?” 


Bean 


. Kes, sir. Got hie spotted all ight. 
~ “Good. Let. me hear what are done. 
owed her out. of the’ office and swig ai 
r- readed chap dat I. showed into 
-y ay mornin’.” : 
on’t | nean that Mr. ‘McNabb ?” “og 
claimed Husaiond: in some surprise.’ A 
“Dat’s de chap. ~ , 
“Where did she meet him?” A 
“On ae corner of Nassau Street. ” 
“We 


“Dey walked up to Broadway, an’ took a car 


down to de Battery.” 

“Did you follow?” 

“Bet yer boots I did. ? 

“Go on.’ 

“Dey got off the car an’ went into ae Bowlin’ 
Green Buildin’,” continued Mickey. “Dat woman 
took de elevator upstairs, leavin’ de man in 
the corridor waitin’ for her to come back. He’s 
dere now. ~I couldn’t follow her up in de cage, 
for he’d know me face, so I t’ought I’d telephone 
yer for furder orders.” 


“You did right, Mickey. Hold the wire.” 


Hammond turned to the secretary and the — 


detective and told them. what his boy had said 
over the wire. | 

“We'll take a cab for the Bowing Gioia: Build- 
ing at once,” said the detective. “Tell your boy 


to shadow them if they leave before we get 


there, and to phone you where they go.” 
Twenty minutes ‘later Mickey bounced into 
the office with a broad grin on his face. ~ 
“Dey’re both pinched, inh Hammond,” "he said, 
gleefully. 


“Is that a..faet?” voulied Hammond,” with a 
look of interest. 

“Dat’s right. De woman made a hic scene 
when de detective nailed her, an’ ver ought to 
have seen de crowd. De _ sandy-lookin’ chap 


| started to run, but de cop pulled his gun on him 


an’ he stopped. De gent dat was wit’ -de officer 
found a lot of stuff in de woman’s bag dat he 
said had been inched from some place out’r 
town. Dey called a ~g eae te an’ took de bot’ of 
dem to de Tombs.” 


‘The photograph of the. Say Fouad man 
was found in the Rogue’s Gallery, and he was 
identified at Headquarters as an old offender. 
The end of the affair was they both went up the 
river after their trial and conviction. Mr. Oliver 
Hobbs sent Harry Hammond an elegant diamond 
ring for having been the cause of the capture 
of the crooks and the recovery of his property. 


It was about this time that Hammond re-: 


ceived another letter from his friend Jack 
Adams, of Goldfield. The communication stated 
that the Hercules Leasing Syndicate had secured 
all but 90,000 shares of the Big Extension mine, 
and all but 60,000 shares of the Atalanta mine. 

“Tt vou have taken my tip and bought any 
of the shares of either or both of these mines, 
hold on to them,” the letter read. “I advise you 
to scour New York for every share you can find, 
even if you have to pay three cents for them. 
We'll take any superfluous shares off your hands 
at that figure. We are almost sure now that 
the ore ledges we are working to such advantage 
in the Hercules mine extends into the Atalanta 
and Big Extension. Of course we are keeping 
this quiet, and you-must on no account let on 
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s what I write you about it. By the end of the 


month we shall commence new development work 


on the Atalanta. -You want to collar all the 
_ shares you’can of this mine before we make a 
strike, so as to be in on the ground floor with 


the rest of us.” | 

Accordingly, during the balance of the week, 
Hammond made a tour of the brokers’ offices on 
a still hunt for Atalanta and Big Extension 
‘shares. He secured--10,000 Atalanta and 15,000 
Big Extension at a cent a share. Then he put a 
standing advertisement in the financial papers, 
stating that he was open to propositions for the 
sale of shares of those dead mines. Jay White 
saw the azivertisement and called on him. 

“Say, Hammond, what do you want with Ata- 
Janta and Big Extension shares?” | 

“I want to buy them if I can get them cheap 
enough.” 

“Tsn’t that the stuff you bought from Chadsey 


_and Hedden some time ago?” 


eyes: 

“There must be something in the wind in that 
direction or you wouldn’t be so eager to get hold 
of the stock.” 

“I didn’t say there was.” 

“What are you giving for the shares?” 

“Got any for sale?” 

. “A few,” said White, cautiously. 
“Give you a cent a share for all you have.” 

“Won't you give any. more than that?” asked 
White, warily. ; 

“T might, though I hardly think I will.” 


“T’ll think the matter over and let you know,” nen 
. Sume business. 


replied his rival. : 

White returned to his office fully satisfied that 
Hammond had some purpose in view in wanting 
to get hold of the Atalanta and Big Extension 
stock. He had 5,000 shares of the former and 
6,000 shares of the latter in his safe.  -~ : 

“I’d be a fool to sell them to Hammond the 
way things look. Tll bet he’s had some con- 
fidential information frem Goldfield on the sub- 
ject. Tl try and find out what it means.” 

He immediately wired a broker in Goldfield 
with whom he did business, asking for informa- 
tion. 


ee 


CHAPTER XII.—Jay White Makes a Good Haul. 


Jay White received word from his Goldfield 
correspondent that somebody had been buying up 
ali the Atalanta and Bix Extension shares in 
the district during the past two months. Inter- 
ested parties had gone out to the ground to try 
2nd find out the reason for this move, but there 
seemed to be nothing doing at either of the 
mines. They had both shut down operations three 

years before and had not been touched since. 

The only explanation the Goldfield-man could 
offer was the fact of the rich strikes:in the 
Hercules mine, which abutted on the two mines 
in question. There was a possibility that the 


ore ledges in the Hercules might extend to the 
Atalanta and the Big Extension, but this was 


only a surmise. 
All the paying claims in Goldfield. lay in the 


micst ©. 


x network of other mining properties 


which had only in rare cases developed ore of 
similar richness in less paying quantities. There 
was no certainty at all that Atalanta or Big 
Extension would be benefited by the strikes in 
Hercules, close as the latter was to them. 

‘Still, of course, there was always the chance 
that they might come in. Whoever had bought 


up the shares had not as yet shown any eagerness . 


to probe the dead mines for the possible exten- 
tion of the Hercules ledges. Jay White pondered 
over this report from the West, and finally de- 
cided to try and get hold of some more of the 
dead shares if he could. With that view in mind 
he, too, inserted an advertisement in two of the 
financial papers, asking for tenders of the stock. 

Before three days went by a man came into 


his office and offered to sell him 10,000 shares 


of Big Extension at 5 cents. 

“T’ll give vou a cent a share,” said’ White. 

The man shook his head. | 

“If that’s the best you can offer I'll go and 
see what Mr. Hammond offers. He is advertising 
for the shares, too.” : 

“He won’t give you any more than that,” re- 
plied White. 

“Perhaps not, but there is no harm in seeing 
what he will do.” 

“Well, I'll give you a cent and a half a share 
fox the block.” 


“No,” answered the man. “They cost me 19 
cents three years ago. When the mine stopped 
business I chucked the certificates aside as so 
much waste-paper. I held on to them, neverthe- 
less, thinking that some day the mine might re- 
The moment I saw the advertise- 
ments, asking for the stock, I concluded a new 
strike had been made in the mine, and so I came 
on, hoping to recover.a part of my loss.” 

“There hasn’t been any strike,” replied White. 

“Will you tell me why you want to buy the 
stock, then?” — d 

“I have a customer who asked me to get him 
some, that’s all.” 

“Then your customer must have got: hold of 
seme inside information.” 


“I tried to find out something about the Bie 


Extension by writing to my Goldfield correspon- 
dent, but all I could learn was that there had 


been some inquiry for the shares on account of 


the strike in Hercules mine, which adjoins Big 
Extension. @ There is no work going on at the 
mine, however, so I don’t think there’s anything 
In it. I am willing to risk as high as two cents 
a share for your stock, but that’s my limit, un- 
less you can get more out of Hammond. Tl] give 
you half a cent more than he will for your 
shares.” 


“Well, that’s a fair proposition,” returned the 
visitor, rising. “I'll come back and let you know 
his limit.” 

The man went in to see Harry Hammond. 

“How many shares have you got for sale?” 
asked Hammond. . 

“Ten thousand.” 

“T'll give you a cent a share for them, cash.” 

“I can do better than that,” replied his visitor. 

“Where?” asked Hammond, in some surprise 

“Across. the corridor.” ; 

“Oh, I see! 
too. 
offer you?” 


Mr. White is buying the stock 


‘Well, if it’s a fair question, what did he 
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“I don’t think I ‘ought to tell you,” 

man, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“Very well. Vil make you another offer. 
say three cents.” 

“That’s quite different from one cent,” chuckled 
the man. 

“That’s true. And I’m taking a risk in offer- 
ing you so much. The: stock may be worth noth- 
ing. at all. rhe mine has been a dead one for 
some years.” 

“You must have heard aoisethide that would 
indicate that it was coming to life again.” 

* “T have heard something, it is true, but nothing 
to warrant me paying over three cents, which 
may be lost. money after all.” 

“Ts that the best you can offer?” 

“That’s my limit.” 

“Well, I'll see if Mr. White will hold to his 
offer. 
wise, IJ] let you have them for three cents.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Hammond, turning 
to his desk. 


said the 
rl 


As the caller did not return, Harry concluded. 


that Jay White had bought the stock at more 
than three cents, which was a fact, for he paid 
the man $350 cash for the 10,000 shares. White 
also got 4,000 more shares of Big Extension from 
a young school-teacher of Paterson, N. J., for 
$100, and 5,000 shares of Atalanta for $100. 
He now owned 10,000 Atalanta and 20,000 Big 
Extension, while Hammond had secured 20,000 
Atalanta and 35,000 Big Extension. 


White had made arrangements to be kept in- 
formed of any developments in the mines in 
question, but many weeks passed before an en- 
ecouraging word of any kind reached him. Ham- 
mond wrote his friend Adams that he had man- 
aged to scare up 55,000 shares of the two mines 
in question, but that he meant to hold on to 
them as the outlay had been insignificant. 


Adams wrote back that the syndicate had post- 
poned opening up the Atalanta for the present, 
as the Hercules lease occupied all of their atten- 
tion and was panning out first-class. Jay White 
had been more or less under a cloud, financially 
since his loss in the Missouri Central. He 
ecouldn’t quite forgive Hammond for the victory 
he had achieved, though he had treated him 
(White) in the most generous manner in the 
settlement. ® 

It happened, however, that White accidentally 
got hold of inside information that a pool was 
being formed to boom M. & N. shares. As soon 
as he felt sure of his ground he bought 20,000 
shares at 113 on a ten per cent. margin. The 
stock began to rise, and he bought 10,000 more 
at; 116. Two days later it was going at 120, with 

every broker on the Exchange scrambling for it. 

White had the nerve of a good operator and 
he held on for big profits. When the stock 
reached 125, timid investors began to get out 
from under. White, however, held on until it 
reached 133, when, taking alarm from something 
he heard from Mr. Chadsey, he sold out. 

The dumping of his last block of 10,000 on the 
market sent the syndicate to the wall, and a 
panic ensued. White didn’t worry about that, 
however, for he had cleared, above all expenses, 
over half a million dollars. 


ticker recorded it as follows: 


If he does I shall not come back; other- 
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CHAPTER XIII. —Foxy Harry Hammond. 


At Taat the papers came out with: the news CE 
a strike in Atalanta mine. The ‘Wall Street 


“Within the last week the Malaria: a mime > 
abandoned as a hopeless prospect three years — 
ago, has opened in the Nevada tunnel an un- 
known vein of ore six feet in width. At the , 
present time assay returns have not been re- - 
ceived, so the exact value cannot be given. Ata- 
lanta will be relisted on the Goldfield, San Fran- 
cisco and Reno Exchanges immediately.” 

Of course, this was great news for both Harry 
Hammond and Jay White, who had acquired 
three-quarters. of all the stock of the Atalanta 


”" mine that had been originally sold in the East. In 


the course of a fortnight the news from the mine 
was most encouraging. The stock had been put 
on the market, but very -little trading was done 
in it, as most of the stock had been withdrawn 
from circulation. It was quoted at five cents. 
Jay White was returning from his lunch one 
day when he noticed -an envelope lying in the 
corridor in front of Hammond’s door. He picked 
it up and saw that it was addressed to Harry 
Hammond, and that the post-mark was Goldfield. 
Curious to learn the name of his business rival’s 
ecrrespondent, he carried it into his own office, 
and, taking out the enclosure, read as follows: 
“Dear Old Chappie. Well, what do you think 
of the Atalanta now? We’ re coming to the fore 
fast. Everybody out here is trying to get hold 
of some of the stock, but we’re not giving up. 
You ought to see the faces of those who four 
months ago were glad to get rid of their Atalanta 
shares at any old figure that represented money. 
To-day they are kicking themselves around their 
backyards, and trying their prettiest to hide 
their chagrin. But don’t say a word. Wait till . 
you hear the latest. And it isn’t about Atalanta, 
either. I have just received a telephone message 
from our superintendent at Big Extension that 
he has discovered an entirely new vein—not the 
locked-for extension of the Hercules—on what 
is known as the Last Chance claim, which he has 
prospected to a depth of about forty feet. At 
this depth an average sample taken across three 
and one-half feet of the vein returned values of © 
$36 per ton. While these values are not high, as 
compared with Hercules and other mines of the 
same caliber, it seems to be only a matter of 
sufficient development work and time when such 
an ore uaa will pay tremendous profits. 
“Yours, Jack.” 


“Whew!” exclaimed White, as he laid the letter 
down on his desk, “this is the first news of a 
strike on Big Extension. It is evident Hammond 
is standing in with the owners of the mine. No 

wonder he is so well informed and that he bought 
those shares from Chadsey and Hedden. He 
got 10,000 shares of Atalanta for a cent a share, 
and Hedden told me he sold him 20,000 shares 
of Big Extension for half a cent a share. Now 
the former is quoted at six cents this morning, 
and as soon as the news contained in this letter 
leaks out, and the mine is relisted, the latter will 
be going at the same figure. I wish I knew 


sal 


- 


ic 


where I could pick up a few thousand shares 
oft. es hepa 

White canvassed Wall Street thoroughly for 
Big Extension, but not a share could he find. 
By accident he found out that a certain Maiden 
Lane jeweler had 5,000 shares, and he lost. no 
time in calling on him. He succeeded in getting 
possession of the block at a cent a share, though 


the jeweler had paid nine for it three years 
He was as tickled at getting hold of 


before. 
the shares as though he had made $1,000. 

“IT guess Hammond and I have got about. all 
the shares in New York,” he said to himself. “TI 
wonder how much he has secured of both of 
these mines ?” ie Hb Ld 

A week later the strike at Big Extension was 
heralded to the world through the newspapers, and 
those who had sold out their stock at a mere 
‘song were looking blue indeed, for no one could 
say what the shares might yet be worth A 
great many eager investors called at the office 
of White and Hammond, seeking to purchase 
shares of these stocks, but neither of the boy 


brokers would let a single share get away from 


them. ers 

In the course of a few weeks Atalanta went 
gradually up to 25 cents a share, while Big Ex- 
tension, aS soon as it was listed, again was 
sought for in vain at ten cents. The latter mine, 


however, gave token of betters values than Ata- 


~ it seems to me. 


lanta, and gradually threw the other into the 
shade, for six months from the time the strike 
was made ore was being taken out that assayed 
so high that the price of the stock went booming 

“up to 60 cents. White and Hammond met one 
day in the elevator. 

“T was just talking to Hedden. He says that 
for pig luck you take the cake... Those shares 
of Big Extension you bought from him for $109 
are now worth $12,000, according to Western 
quotations,” said White. | 

“They'll be worth $20,000 before many moons,” 
replied Hammond. 

“T believe you. 
altogether?” — 

“Oh, I’ve got quite a bunch,” answered Ham- 
mond, carelessly, “and I’m on the lookout for 
more.” - ) 

“More!” exclaimed White. “Why, I thought 
you and I had about all there is in New York.” 

“So did I, but I understand there’s a man right 
here in the city who has something like’ 35,000 
shares of B. Hi.” . 

“Gee whiz! You don’t say. I’d like to get 
a portion of his holdings, You don’t want it 
all, do you?” 

“ll take all I can get. 
him 65 cents for the lot.” 


How many shares have you 


I’m going to offer 


“I'd give 70 if I knew where to reach him.” 


Hammond smiled one of his peculiar smiles, 
and, nodding to his rival, disappeared inside his 
office. | 

“Hammond is a hog,” growled Jay White, as 
he entered his own office. “He wants the earth, 
So he’s willing to pay five cents 
above the market price for those. 35,000 shares, 
eh? He must have received some more insede 
information from his friend Jack. I wish I could 
locate this chap who has such a block of the 
stock.” 

He rang his bell for Teddy Marks, 
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“Look here, Teddy. You and Hammond’s kid 
seem to be on pretty good terms these days. I 
wish you would try to find out through him who 


the party is who has 35,000 shares of Big Ex- — 
_tersion, a Goldfield stock, for sale. 


get it ahead of Hammond, if I can.” | 
“Yes, sir. Vl pump Mickey as soon as I see 
him again.” | Bifewe | 
“Do so; and if you bring me the information I 


want by to-morrow, it’s a ten-spot in your 


clothes.” ae | 
Z Den youse kin betcher life I'll try an’ earn 
it. : 
Next morning’s Western reports showed that 
Big Extension had advanced to 63 on the Gold- 
field Exchange. White was greatly excited. 

“Tl bet it will go to a dollar and over. I hope 
ie) will find ‘out the name of the man to- 
Taga 

Teddy didn’t find out, and several days passed, 
during which interval the stock went up to 80 
cents. Mickey, however, reported to Hammond 
that Teddy was. trying to pump him about the 
name of the man who owned 35,000 shares of Big 
Extension. . 
_ “He says his boss promised him a ten-spot if 
he found out, an’ he offered to divvy wit’ me. 
But how could I tell him what I -don’t know. 
Besides, he must t’ink dat I’m a chump to give 
anyt’ing belongin’ to dis. office away.” 
‘Hammond smiled and walked away. That 
afternoon, however, he received a letter from his 


-friend “Jack,” that made him look solemn. But 


after a moment or two one “of his customary 
seraphic smiles broke over his handsome face. 
He went to his safe, took out a bundle carefully 
wrapped up and rang his bell for Mickey. 

“Take this over to Mr. Benson at the Borum 
Bank.” ; 

“Yes, sir,” replied the office boy, and he was 
off like a shot. | 

Next morning’s mail brought a letter to Jay 
White. He tore it open, glanced over it and gave 
a shout of joy. This is what he read: 


“Mr. Jay White: . 
“Dear Sir.—lI have 35,000 shares of Big Ex- 
tension mining stock, of Goldfield; Nevada, that 


I wish to dispose of at the best figure possible. _ 


As you deal in’ Western securities, I thought you 
might be interested in this matter. Please call 
at my office in the Borum Bank Building at ten 
o'clock to-morrow (Thursday) if you care to make 
an offer for the stock. Yours truly, 
“George Benson.” 


“Will I call?” grinned White. “Weéll, say, 
will a duck swim ?” - 


CHAPTER XIV.—Conclusion. 


- When Jay White reached the Borum Bank at 
ten o’clock that morning’ and inquired for Mr: 
Benson, he was shown into the Board room, where 
he found a number of persons seated, two of 
whom were ladies. White was rather disgusted 
to see that Hammond was also present. George 
Benson, the cashier of the bank, was seated at 
a flat-top desk, sorting a package of Big Exten- 
sion securities. r 


\ 


I want to. 


= 
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— 
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When the clock struck ten the gentlemen rose 
and said: : 


“Ladies and gentlemen, according to the terms 


of my advertisement in the Wall Street papers, I © 


am about to offer for sale to the highest bidder 


above the market price, which this morning is ~ 


78, thirty-five thousand shares of Big Extension 
mining stock of Goldfield, Nevada, in lots of from 
1,000 to 20,000 shares. 
by the owner of these shares to state all the 
facts concerning the mine in question. How, until 


recently, it has been dead to the world, and now, - 


within the last three months it has unexpectedly 
come to life again, producing enormously valu- 
able ore. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, the owner of this 
stock, which has risen from nothing to 80 cents, 
has decided to dispose of his holdings and take 
his profits to date. The par value of this stock 
is $1 a share, and it is the current opinion in 
Goldfield that it will go to a premium. The 
owner, however, has requested me to tell you 
frankly that valuable as the ore veins lately 
discovered in Big Extension have appeared to 
be, that there is always a possibility of their 
petering out most unexpectedly. If you buy this 
stock you buy it with that fact before “your 
eyes. If in three days, or three weeks, or three 
months, the present glittering prospect of the 
mine should evaporate into thin air, or at least 
prove less valuable than at this moment, the 


price of the shares is bound to decrease in the 


Western exchanges, and your holdings will repre- 
sent a loss. On the other hand, if the present 
prospect continues, Big Extension will take its 
place among the Nevada big dividend-payers. In 


order to give smaller inventors a chance, I will © 


first offer a 1,000 share certificate. 
‘bid must be 78.” 

One of the ladies held up her hand. 

“What is your offer, madam?” 

“Seventy-eight.” reece 

“T am offered 78 for this 1,000-share certificate. 
Any other bid?” 

Jay White watched Hammond closely, but that 
young broker never made an offer. One of the 
men present bid 79 and another 80. The other 
lady bid 81, another 82, and it was finally knock- 
ed down at 8d. ; 

“Who wants another 1,000-share certificate at 
85?” 

Several bid, and Mr. Benson disposed of ten at 
that price. é 

“T have now a 5,000-share certificate. Who 
wants it at 85. Then White jumped up and said 
ne’d give 86. 4 

“Eighty-seven,” said Hammond, quietly. 

“Eighty-eight,” nodded White. 

“Nine,” bid Hammond. 

“lll give ninety!” cried White. 

Mr. Benson looked inquiringly at Harry Ham- 
mond, but the boy broker shook his head. 


The lowest 


“It’s yours, Mr. White,” said the cashier, “at. 


twelve points above the market price.” 

White laid 4,500 on Mr. Benson’s desk, and the 
eashier handed him the certificate with a bill of 
sale from the Borum Bank. 

“Now,” said Mr. Benson, “I have only the 20,- 
500-share certificate left. Anybody who wishes 
this will have to go deep into his pockets. Its 


actuz! value is $15,600 at 78. It may be worth 


— ae tn aadicattiens . sa 
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I have been instructed © 


Goldfield.” 


~ 


$20,000 a week from. to-day, or it may only be 


worth $10,000 or $12,000. That’s the risk people 


‘take with all stocks.” 


Everybody in the room looked interested, atid 


each wondered if there would be any bidding on — 


such a large block . 
“Are you going to bid on that certificate?” 


‘asked Harry of White. 
_ “T certainly am,” replied his one-time chum. 


“You’re foolish, White. 


There’s liable to be a 
break in. the 


price of the stock any time at 


“How do you know?” asked White, incredu- 
lously. | ? : 

“I heard so yesterday afternoon.” 

“How much for this stock?” asked Mr. Benson, 
holding the package above his head. 

“Tl give ninety,” said White. 

“Ninety-one,” bid Hammond. 

“Two!” from White. ; is 

“Three!” shouted his rival, excitedly. 
_ “Five!” said: White, coolly. — 
“ATL right, old man, the stock is yours at 95,” 
said Hammond, turning on his heel and walking 
out of the room, leaving his rival to pay $19,000 
for the certificate. ; 


~ 


When Jay White returned to he own bffics: 3 


with the two certificates for 25,000 shares of 


Big Extension in his pocket, for which he had 


paid $23,500, he began to realize that in his 
anxiety to get ahead of Hammond he had prob- 
ably made a fool of himself. He had paid $4,500 


more than the market price in Goldfield for the 


shares. He was a bit reassured, however, next 
day when the Western reports showed that Big 
Extension had recovered and gone up to 81. i 

On the following Monday he felt still better 
when he saw the stock quoted at 85. Big Exten- 
sion, however, never went higher. The price at 
ence began to go down, although the mine seem- 
ed to show as good results as ever. It went down 


rs 


to 75 and then gradually to 65, greatly to White’s _ 
disgust, as well as the consternation of all who ‘ 


had purchased it at top-notch prices. At last 


news came that the bottom had fallen out of the 


mine, and the stock tumbled in a hurry to 10 


cents. The day that the news reached New York, 
Hammond met White in the corridor of the Bar- 
num Building. : 


“Well, I told you that you were foolish to buy | 


that stock,” Harry said. Fb 
“What. did you bid on it for?” 
“Just to see how much I could: get for the 
stock.” | ; 


“How much you could get? What do you 


mean ?” : 
“Why, those were my 35,000 shares, that’s ail. 
Benson was sellingy them for me.” 


Jay White looked as if he had just lost his _ 
best friend. He turned on his heel and entered ” 


his office. It came out all right between them 
in the end. White acknowledged that he wasn’t 
one, two, three with Hammond in the brokerage 
business, and Hammond made him happy by 
offering to take him into partnership. That ended 
their business rivalry, and the firm of Hammond 
& White is now one of the most prosperous 
in Wall Street. | | | 


Next week’s issue will contain “A START IN 


LIFE; or, A BRIGHT BOY’S AMBITION,” , 
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FREE 
Auto Library 


world. Covers every sub- 
ject. Most valuable refer- 
ence books. Alone worth 
the cost of the co 

ALL FREE! 


FREE 
Tools and Instruments 


Complete equipment forre- 
pair work—special ratchet 
wrenches, socket wrench 
act extensions, adapters 

universa! joint, a valu- 
able ‘‘Sonoscope”’ for de- 
tecting engine irregulari- 
ties, a volt-ammeter and a 
Willard Hydrometer for 


' battery work, and a set 


high-grade feeler gauges. 
This FREE outfit wo 
cost you $22 at retail. 


FREE 
Employment Service 


I give you FREE a life-long 
help in aiding you to geta 
job. Use it before or after 
you graduate — any time 
you wish — and as long as 
you wish. Through close 
touch with Manufacturers 
and Garages we seldom 
fail to successfully place 
all students who come to 
us for employment. 


ee Learn at Home 
Ise yf There’s BIG MONEY in it—there’s 
xpert all kinds of opportunity. You can get a 
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Do You Want? 


How would you like to be an Automo- 
tive Engineer, a Garage Owner, a Serv- 
ice Station Manager, an Automobile 
!Salesman, or an Expert in some other 
branch of this wonderful business? 


Be the Boss with Big Pay— 


job anywhere — any time —after you 
~ know the business. HF 

Practical Instruction—Easy to Learn = 3 tp 
I canteach yo ngend you right to the top where Garage “7S fo y 
the BIG PAY is found. I have had practical experi- se a6 Ouner #200 | 
ence for 24 years right in the biggest automobile fac- 
tories of England and America. My Course is pur- 
posely made simple—so anyone can understand 
and apply it—yet it is thorough and practical in ; 
every way. It is the best and oldest home study 
Auto Course in the world. Learn, right at 
home, all there is to know about an auto. 


I Give You Guaranteed Training 


You risk nothing—I guarantee your suc- 
cess and satisfaction, orreturn any money 
zou pay me. But I know I can eyoua 
SUCCESS. My graduates — all over the 
country—are nessa beep big jobs and the 
nd ae bie goes with them. Whyshouldn’t 
“Ee ge or lack of education is no draws 
k—all you need is ambition to learn. 


You Earn While You Learn 
I'll be_your daily partner — teach you every- 


thing I know—until you reach the point where. 
you can shift for yourself and pick the plums of 
success. And you can start earning money almost 
at once—doing jobs of repair in your neighborhood 


with the FREE TOOLS I furnish you. 


Here is Your Chance—Get Started Now | , 


Don’t delay a minute—time is valuable—and ac- f, ¥, ; : 

tions speak louder than good intentions, Write for into’ desta oi Ze Chief Engineer, 
full particulars and Big Free Book —"The Easy Bt F” Automotive Div., 
Way to Bigger Pay.” It’s a wonderful volume of Mail eee > ‘Aesgrivia Sebaal 


information, and a mine of inspiration. Take its Dept. A-684 
Ssth St. & Drexel, Chicago 


advice —and in less than a year you'll be a big 
Coupon Send me your free book and 
other information on how I can 


money-winner in this fascinating auto field. 
Automotive Division, American School ow ad best get into the Big Pay Field. 


Trouble Shooter , Plawiee, 


Tom Plumridge, Chief Engineer 
Dept. A-684, 58th St. & Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. This request is to put me under no 
Oldest and Best Home Stady Auto School in the World = 6 @ = PUaAtion- | 
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